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I,—Forerien Potties. 
157. The Jndian Merror of the 11th January has the following :— 

It was a very grave blunder that the Powers 
mede when they consented tothe “ mailed-fst ” 
Kaiser to become the ‘ boss”’ of their costly show in China. There is His 
Imperial Majesty's representative, Count Waldersee, the Generalissimo of the 
Allied Forces, who has eee or consented to the perpetration of countless 
atrocities. Much evil is laid at the door of Russia, but all accounts show that 
the German atrocities beggar description. Not a day passes but news comes of 
some small German expeditionary force pitted against thousands of the Chinese. 
Result: Hundreds of the Chinese killed—the Germans absolutely safe! Itis no 
wonder that, with these facts staring the Chinese court in the face, the Joint 
Note should not yet be ratified. We are ashamed of the whole business, 
so far us the Powers are concerned, and the more ashamed because India should 
have been made a party to the business. | 

158. The Amrita Bazar Patrika in its issue of the 11th instant says that 

| the Speaker in its article ‘‘ England, Germany and 
-_— ‘section in the “oer Mr, Kriiger,” analysis the motives of the German 
r Emperor that led him to incite the Boers against 
the English in the beginning, and give them up in the end. What the English 


Ohinese affairs. 


aper says tantamounts to this: Germany was vitally interested in seeing | 
England entangled in a great war. Hence the Emperor sent Mr. Kriiger his 


famous telegram, in which he congratulated the Boers on their victories at the 
outset. -It would not, however, serve the interests of Germany at all if the 
war were brought to a speedy termination. Hence His Imperial Majesty 
refused to render any help to the Boers when they were in the midst of their 
difficulties and needed it badly. The Speaker 42 in effect that, if the German 
Emperor had accorded a warm reception to Mr. Kriiger, then possibly England 
would have no other alternative than to come into collision with Germany. 
This would have only injured the interests of the German nation. On the 
other hand, what was needed by the Germans was that the war should continue 
as long as possible as England’s difficulties are Germany’s opportunities in the 
expansion of the Colonial Empire of the latter. lf the Speaker has rightly gauged 
the motives of the German Emperor, then the English press have no reason to 
talk of him in the rapturous way they are doing for his professed friendehip 
with England. 

159. Instead of being crushed for all practical purposes, the Boers, says a 

sehen ah tien toned writer in the Benyalee of the 12th January, are 

—— very much alive, and the war in South Africa, 

which has already cost so many valuable lives and such an enormous sum to the 
British exchequer, is still as far off conclusion as it was several months back. 
The Boers have taken to the offensive and are marching on the capital of the 
English Colony itself. The enthusiasm that this move on the part of the 
enemy has excited in Cape Colony is no doubt great, but there is every appre- 
hension of a rising among the very large Dutch population there, which | 
indeed, a serious menace to the cause of peace. If these Dutch Colonies 
were to combine with the invaders, the position in Cape Colony will surely be of 
a very serious nature. The writer is no advocate of bloodshed ; he prays for the 
success of the British arms; he wishes the war to come to an end, But still he 
cannot withhold his meed of praise for the sturdy Boer, who is maintaining 
this unequal war at such tremendous sacrifices. His farms have been pill 


and burnt, his land has been devastated, his cattle have been destroyed, his | 


ruler is a fugitivein foreign lands,—a suppliant for the favour of foreign nations, 
his women have been ill-treated, his children have starved, sickened and sut- 
cumbed before his eyes,—but still he fights on, unmindful of the past, indifferent 
to the present and reckless of the future. The Boer is doomed, It is not im 
the nature of things that he can triumph over England, over whose | dominions 
the sun never sets, whose resources in men and money are unlimited, whose 
power is simply irresistible. It is pure folly to dream of such @ contingency. 

hat is then that supports, that stimulates, that encourages the simple peasant 
of the African veldte to risk his all in this combat? It is the love o liberty— 
that liberty for which the Englishman has fought and bled for ages. How true, 
how prophetic the words of President Kriiger when, immediately before the war 
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he made that memorable boast that if he could not win he would at least 


stagger humanity! There has been enough and more than enough of blood- 
shed, and posterity will bless the man who now comes forward to plant the 
olive branch of peace on the South African veidts. | 


160. Commenting on the barbarities perpetrated by the Powers in China 


os ai on prisoners of war the Amrita Bazar Patrika of 
The barbarities of the China war. +h. 190th January says that the most humiliating 
aspect of this course of stealing and butchery in China is that it has been 


followed by nations which had scarcely done vowing, in ‘The Hague Conference, 
that they would never do anything of the kind, he declarations there made 
concerning the laws of war asserted that prisoners of war “‘ must be humanely 
treated.’ We know what the Russians have done in Manchuria; and German 
soldiers have written that they had been ordered to bayonet batch after batch 
of prisoners ‘in order to save cartridges.” As for the practice of pillage, The 
Hague Conference was explicit in condemnation. It specifically reprobated the 
seizure, destruction or damaging of religious, charitable or educational institu- 
tions. In the light of this prohibition the razing of temples and now the 
looting of the Pekin Observatory must make China thankful that she at least 
did not sign the final Act at The Hague. ‘l'hat hypocrisy she might well be 
content to leave to the Powers who went out from the Conference to violate 
their solemn agreements. Morally, the position of a victim is much to be pre- 
ferred in such a travesty of decency and honour, There is one excuse for all 
this. China is in Asia and a heathen country, and therefore beyond the juris- 
diction of ‘The Hague Conference. . 
161. A year has passed since the occupation of the capital of the Trans- 
vaal, and yet, writes the Power and Guardian of the 
oat See Se 13th January, the end of the war is as far off as 
it was at its beginning. While the attention of the world was engaged in 
noting the gradual progress of De Wet towards the south, the sudden appear- 
ance at and attack on the railway from Lourencgo Marques have established 
once more the buoyancy which the Boer spirit possesses in harassing the enemy. 
Of course, the Boers have been driven from the points they attacked, but the 


attack on the railway was aimed at diverting the attention of British force 


from the south to the north. From the way in which the Boers are now 


campaigning it would appear that they have abandoned all hopes of a settle- 
ment with the British nation. The Boers are now proceeding towards the 
south by different routes, and the British force would seem to be completely 
helpless in opposing the invading raiders. The Southern Dutch are gradually 
flocking under the Boer flag, and in case De Wet and the other Boer Generals 
who have crossed the Orange River succeed in invading the Cape, the situation 
would be, indeed, complicated. It .is to bea remembered that there is a pre- 
ponderance of Dutch colonists in tlie Cape, and should they find their country- 
men once amongst themselves, the whole of Cape Colony would be enveloped in 
a huge conflagration, and it would require no small amount of resources on the 

art of the British Government to once more establish a settled government in 

outh Africa. Recent events show that in the ‘l'ransvaal itself the war fire has 
not yet been extinguished. Once the Cape is in difficulty and the British force 
partly moved there, we may once more hear of the rising of the Transvaallers, 
and the Dutch of the Orange Free State making the situation once more a8 
complicated as it was before. ‘The departure of Lord Roberts and General 
Buller from South Africa was an iadlentinn of the speedy termination of the 
war. Surely the situation is growing more and more difficult with the progress 
of time, instead of quieting down for the establishment of a civil government. 
The writer heartily wishes the war could be speedily brought to a termination 
by any means,—honourable to England, of course. England has suffered much 
and will continue to suffer much in case the difficulty is not settled within a 
measurable distance of time. Germany has had her desire fully satisfied by the 
prolonged war. The German Emperor had congratulated Mr. Kriiger on the 
success of the Boers at the early stages of the war. There can he no question 
about the fact that England’s troubles afford Germany opportunity for the 
expansion of her Empire. ‘Ihe present attitude of the German Emperor, after 
the congratulatory message addressed to Mr. Kriiger, would certainly be inexpli- 
cable in the absence of diplomatic feats which the Kaiser has been playing since 
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the hands of England have been tied by the Boer war. The sacrifice of British 
interest in China would hardly have been possible but for the Boer war. There 
can, however, be no gainsaying the fact that the British Empire has endless 
resources in men and money, but despite this fact the secondary position 
which England has been allotted in China in the settlement of negotiation 
would not have been possible but for the Boer war. ee 
162. If one starts with hatred of one’s neighbour, misunderstanding of 
each other’s motives is sure to follow, says the Indian 
Mirror, and then come fisticuffs. This is exactly 
the attitude of England and Russia towards each other. Russia and 
England are neighbours in Asia. But they are bad neighbours indeed. Their 
mutual inhospitality is a bye-word. An English writer, Colonel Yate, com- 
ments on the fact as follows:—‘‘ The consequence of this want of intercourse 
between Russians and English in Asia is that each has the most erroneous ideas 
about the other.” But Colonel Yate, who ought to know from his close 
experience of the Russian, fully admits that Russian officers are both civil and 
kind to Englishmen in Russian territory. : 
163. The following paragraph is taken from the Bengalee of the 15th 
a. instant :-— 
= a oe As might have been surmised, Lord Roberts’ 
return to England was due rather to the necessity of his entering upon the 
duties of his new post of Commander-in-Chief, from the beginning of the new 
ear, than to any expectation on his part that the hostilities would soon cease. 
He had only succeeded in breaking up the large Boer columns, but he has not 
prevented their being split up into what he calls ‘“‘marauding factions.” If 
we take seriously the Boer threat to prolong the struggle until British troops 
evacuate the country, then Lord Kitchener will be occupied in chasing the 
Boers for an indefinite length of time, In guerilla warfare the Boers must 
necessarily command certain advantages, and they are evidently determined to 
die game to the last. 
164, The following article appears in the Indian Mirror of the 
: 16th instant :— 
A telegram from Lord Kitchener states that 
‘De Wet has flogged und shot the British Agent 
of the Peace Committee.” On the face of it, the act has every appearance of 
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brutality. But, possibly, De Wet himself has another tale to tell. Besides, 


we recall to mind what a British War correspondent declared not long ago, 


= De Wet would be perfectly justified in flogging and shooting Kitchener 
himself. 


165, The leader in the same paper discusses the political situation in 
om nome Europe and Asia at the es . = new 
cal outhok i. Encore spd at 6©. Century. It finds Li Hung Chang the wisest 
| look in E y 8 8 . 
a re diplomatist of China, ‘‘senile,” and confined to his 
bed, and unable to serve his country, which has at last unconditionally ac- 


cepted the joint note of the Powers. This, the writer believes, she did 


merely to get the hostile forces out of the country, and will certainly and in 


any case postpono the execution of her promises indefinitely. Meanwhile, the 


Powers are on the eve of falling out with one another. Russia has already 


got what she wanted—perhaps more; and she is virtually the lord of China, 


which is an arrangement as distasteful to the other Powers as to the Chinese 
nation itself.’- Under these circumstances, the other Powers will attempt, diplo- 
matically or otherwise, to dispossess Russia of her.advantages, and thus the 
Eastern question has become more difficult of solution than ever, and 
certainly will never be solved without an incredible sacrifice of life and treasure, 


‘Unfortunately, England’s share of the sacrifice will be proportionately large. 


The possession of a world-wide Empire cannot be kept and maintained without 
running risks. The leader-writer then takes stock of England’s present position 


‘in South Africa. Fifteen months have gone by since the war began, and 
‘about a hundred million pounds have been spent, and many millions more 
will be expended before the general pacification of South Africa 1s attained. 
‘One result of this war has been the boast of the Imperialist—a federa- 


tion of the Anglo-Saxon races. The cunquests of the Transvaal | and of the 
Orange State have availed little. The look-out is even more dismal to-day 
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than at the commencement of the wat. Even Lord Roberts fully understands 
the gravity of the situation, and has, therefore, requested the Lord Mayor of 
London and other Mayors to postpone his reception and presentation of 
Freedoms, as he feels that “in the present unhappy circumstances-in South 
Africa, there should be no feteing for sometime.” 


II.—Homwte ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)— Police. 


166. An appeal to Sir John Woodburn is made in the leading article in. the 
sat Baidvabay,  Dengalee of the 11th instant, to protect peaceful 
Lawless Kabulis at Baidyabati. Bengali vill ages from the invasion of Kabuli 
traders who harry and worry the villagers beyond endurance. These men 
charge 300 per cent. interest, institute false cases, and mercilessly assault or 
wrongfully confine those who are indebted to them, Referring to the appoint- 
ment of a Special Inspector, familiar with the Pushtu language, to look after 
the Kabulis and protect the villagers, the writer thinks that a single officer is 
unequal to so great and extensive a responsibility. Baidyabati, one of the great 
trade centres in this part of the country, is the head-quarters of about twenty- 
five Kabulis who have established there a reign of terror and anarchy. A 
deputation of about fifty of the inhabitants of Bailyabati, the victims of the 
proceedings of these Kabuli tradesmen, the second deputation of the kind with- 
in the last six weeks, approached the writer with the following specific 
grievances :=— . : 

(1) One Lakhinarain Maji, a resident of Chaumatha, Buidyabati, borrowed 
Rs. 7 from Sirdar Khan, a Kabuli, paying interest at the rate of one anna on 
the rupee per week, which comes to about 200 per cent. In two months’ time 
he paid Rs, 18 to save himself from the clutches of his Kabuli creditor. 

(2) But, apparently, the Kabuli creditor was not satisfied with even three 
times the money he had lent. He has brought a suit for Rs. 18 against one 
Makhan who settled this matter. The suit is pending. But the most curious © 
feature of the proceeding is that in the summons, which has been served upon 
Makhan, the date of the hearing is not given, so that unless Makhan looks sharp, 
he runs the risk of having the case decided against him ez-parie, 2 

(3) Two false suits were brought by the Kabulis against one Hari Ghose, 
of Sankerpur, Baidyabati,—one for Ks. 55 and the other for Rs. 100. Both 
suits were dismissed. One of the gang now alleges that Hari Ghose owes him 
Rs, 7 and threatens to beat him. Hari Ghose is a mill-hand, and is in receipt 
of about ten rupees a month. : 7 

(4) One Muktaram Bagdi owed Rs, 11 to a Kabuli. He paid Rs. 7-10; 
bat the man says that Muktaram still owes him Rs. 11, Muktaram has left his 
home through fear, and is now living in the lines close to the mill where 
he works. | aa 

(5) One Beni, of Sankerpur, Baidyabati, was beaten by two Kabulis the 
other day,—one man being Umar Khan and the other a Kabuli whose name he 
does not know,— because he could not pay off Rs. 7 which he ow2d them. 

(6) A suit has been brought by Ade Khan, a Kabuli, against one 
Tincourie Mondal, of Sankerpur, Baidyabati, for Rs. 40 as principal and Rs. 20 


as interest. The case will be heard on the 8th poweary next, ‘Tincourie is & 
sirdar in the Jute Mill and receives about Rs. 7 a week, which is no small pay 


for @ man of his position. 7 

The tale is an endless one. ‘The writer, however, feels that he has only to 
bring these facts to the notice of the authorities, and the necessary protection 
will be afforded. coal Ona 

167. The Bengalee of the 12th January, in considering the question of the 
increase of lawlessness in this province, says there 
is one important point which is apt to be overlooked, 
and that is the simple but eloquent fact that Bengal is the most under-policed 
province in India. There is one policeman to every 2,895 persons in Bor gt 
against every 1,323 poem in the United Provinces, 1,043 in the Punjab, 
1,251 in the Central Provinces, 913 in Bombay, 1,576 in ‘Madras and 2,227 in 
Assam. The reason why Bengal is so under-policed is said to be fouad in the 
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peaceful and. law-abiding disposition of the population. This will be only too 
apparent from the following table which has been prepared from the statistics 
for 1898 :— 


— - cogniz- 
. able offences 
Province. Population, excluding pub- 
: : lic and local 
nuisances, 


North-Western Provinces and Oud 46,905,085 162,977 
Punjab ss ei 20,866,847 77 637 
Central Provinces ___.... oe 10,784,294 20,197 
Bombay and Sind ... a 18,035,280 39,868 
- Madras eas ““s 35,986,744 107,794 


Assam das bis 5,414,258 14,807 
Bengal, including Calcutta, Argul 
and Chittagong Hill Tracts... 70,588,141 132,883 


From these figures the writer works out the following result:—There is 
one offence per every 531 of the population in Bengal against 287 in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, 268 in the Punjab, 533 in the Central Provinces, 
477 in Bombay, 433 in Madras, and 365 in Assam. He hopes that when the 
well-wishers of the Bengalees in the Anglo-Indian Press next take it into their 
head to castigate them for their alleged riotous disposition, they will be good 
enough to take the trouble of consulting statistics before rushing in, in a reck- 
less manner, as some of them have been doing of late. 


168. Lalit Mohan Sen of Madaripore publishes the first of a series of Amnrma Bazar 


letters to the Amrita Bazar Pairika in its issue of 
the 12th January on Police Reform. He says:— 
The police officers complain (1) that their pay is inadequate; (2) that it is 
a hard-worked department; (8) that they do not get much assistance from the 
public while investigating cases, and (4) that they are badly treated by the 
superior officers. | 

While, on the other hand, the public complain iat (1) the police does 
oppress the people ; (2) takes bribes ; (3) does not take cognizance of cases in 
which poor men are concerned ; (4) is inefficient; (5) that it has become too 
much indulgent, and (6) concocts false cases and suppresses true ones. 

If the Government has really at heart the desire of reforming the Police 
Department, it ought to enquire into the question from both sides, not from the 
heights of Simla or Darjeeling: let them appoint a commission of inquiry, at 
least in each Presidency Division, composed of Government officials and leading 
public men, which will hold its sittings, not in any one particular place, but in 
every thana or important villages within its jurisdiction, calling upon zamindars, 
lawyers, merchants or in short every person who has to do oe: be with the 
police; let the people produce evidence in support of the allegations made 
against the police and let the police officer come forward to prove his com- 
plaints. In this way and in no other can the Police Department be reformed. 

Now, with regard to the complaints of the police: a pay of Ks. 50 a 
month with travelling allowance is not insufficicnt for a Sub-Inspector of Police. 
Compared with the income of persons of the same education and social status in 
other departments of Government, a Sub-Inspector of Police ought not to 
complain that his pay is inadequate. When we compare the work done by 
ministerial officers of Government with what a police officer has to do, it 
can by no means be said that the police officer is a hard-worked individual, 
The ministerial officer has to work from 6 to 10 and from 11 to 5, while the 

olice officer has not to work every day, and even if he has to work every day 
it is not for so many hours as the ministerial officer has to work. 

The police may justly complain that they do not get much help from the 
public while investigating cases. This is owing not to the fault of the public 
but to the haughty temper of the police and their bad treatment of the people. 

Now, with re to the complaints of the public, viz., that the police 
oppress the people, there are many who will come forward to testify tothe fact. 
What Deputy Magistrate and what District Superintendent does not know that 
policemen often do things which they should not do. Knowing this, do they 
try to punish the offending police officers? No. Who does not know that 
many policemen never take cognizance of cases 10 which poor men are 
concerned, that is, in cases in which there is no chance of his getting any 
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money? Such cases are easily disposed of by advising the complainants to go 
to the Criminal Court to lodge complaints. 

Does a police officer take cognizance of any theft case? No. He scarcely 
does it, because if he does so and cannot detect the thief, he is sure enough to 
lose in the estimation of his superiors, who may come upon him and call for an 
explanation as to why within his jurisdiction theft was committed. The police 
officer, therefore, deems it safe not to take cognizance of theft cases: He will, in 
such cases, report against some persons to be bound down under section 110 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. | 

While, on the other hand, if a simple hurt case is reported to him and the 
parties are solvent, then many a police officer will take cognizance of it to serve 
his own purpose. In such cases, while submitting A Form, he will change a 
simple hurt case into a rioting one, sending up a number of persons, who are 
sure enough to be convicted under any of the sections of the Penal Code which 
prescribes ¢hat an assembly of five or more persons 1s an unlawful one. Indeed, the 
cow-killing riots of the North-Western Provinces have produced such disastrous 
effects upon the Government, and therefore upon the Magistrates, that a person, 
accused of any of the sections in which unlawful assembly is mentioned as one 
of the component parts, is sure to be convicted, notwithstanding all the other 
circumstances being favourable to him. We know a large number of cases in 
which real owners of a paddy-field while cutting the crops have been sent up by 
the police and convicted by the Magistrates, simply because they happened to 
be more than 5. | 

Our police is not inefficient, Those who say that they are do not know 
much about them, If they have a mind, they can easily detect offenders and 
make successful investigations. In the majority of cases, policemen are actuated 
by selfish motives, and it is for this reason that they are considered inefficient, 

169. Referring to the Pioneer's remarks that at such tracts as Darbhanga 

tin iid ie — and Murshidabad there is comparatively no 
cme sé rioting, owing to the well-known and 
. influential zamindars of those places, the Hindoo 
Patriot of the 12th January says that the Government must either strengthen 


the old influential leaders of the people, or it must not hold them responsible 
for the lawlessness of the lower classes. 


170. A correspondent from Faridpur, writing in the Bengalee of the 13th 
January, combats the opinion of the Pioneer that 
rioting cases are increasing in Bengal, and says 
that the records of so called rioting cases should be first seen before such an 
Opinion is accepted, 

171. ‘The Indian Nation of the 4th January remarks that the Government 
are determined to put a stop to outrages in Mymen- 
singh, and special measures are being adopted for 


Rioting cases. 


Outrages in Mymensingh. 
the purpose. 


172, A correspondent from Bogra writes to the Indian Mirror of the 15th 
January that, on the 2nd instant, while one Amirud- 
din Pramanic, of the place, was returning home at 
nian, he aad his cartmen were brutally murdered in the jurisdiction of Bogra 
police-station, 

Another murder case was reported from Dhup Chanchia, in the district. 
One Sookiram Manji, while sleeping at night, was murdered, and his syce, 
who was in the same room, was severely hurt with a weapon. ‘The accused 
has not yet been brought to. justice. It is said that four or five murder cases 
have been reported, but none of the accused have been put on trial. 


173. The Bengalee of the 15th instant reports that Babu Gobind Chunder 

Pose tag ae Bose, who gave very important evidence in the case 
sane OF LT ty which three European soldiers were charged with 
having murdered Dr. Suresh Chunder Sircar, was assaulted last Saturday by 


an officer in the Army. On the officer apologizing, the Babu has withdrawn 
the case which he intended to bring. 


174. A correspondent from Serampore writes tothe Hindoo Patriot of the 


; 16th January that Miss Tremearne, a young Euro- 
A 9 : Met Neon, Baye ode 
peers Oat We 5 eeeneme ety pean lady, accidentally shot a native woman “ in 


Murder cases in Bogra district. 
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one of her upper legs.” The woman was paid a small sum as compensation for 
the injury she sustained. 


} 175. The Bengalee has the following in its 3 
of the 16th instant :-— bs IN 108 18sue 


Our Serampore correspondent writes to us :— 


The Serampore outrage. 


Two police officers from Howrah came over to me to-day and enquired of 
me about the outrage case. I took them to the Civil Court, where Babu Tin 
Coury Mukerji and a pleader’s clerk, who are eye-witnesses of the incident, said 
that such a thing was committed upon a lady who alighted at the Serampore 
station on the evening of the 14th December last. That the soldiers beat some 
coolies and a hackney-carrisge driver, was proved to be true on the admission 
of the aggrieved parties. The police officers further pressed me for a copy of 
the letter I sent to the Bingalee. I have no copy of the letter in question with 
me, as I generally keep no copies. From them I learnt that the Agent wrote 
very strongly to them about the case. The article in the Bengulee was based 
upon my letter. They characterised some portion as exaggerated. Is there 
any probability of my being dragged to a law-court? I am averse to such 
things. ‘They further said that in case I denied who the person was, they 
would have to run to the Bengalee office to ascertain the name of the 
correspondent. | 

We should like to know what business the policemen had to ask for a copy 
of the letter which our correspondent wrote to the Bengalee regarding the 
Serampore outrage. We are the responsible parties and not our correspondent ; 
and we take the full share of our responsibility in the matter. The investiga- 
tion reported in the letter has shown that our statement is substantially correct. 
It is preposterous for policemen to go about ferreting out newspaper correspond- 
ents when they should be ferreting out culprits and detecting criminals. The 
culprits in the Serampore outrage case are at large. The police have failed todo 


their duty and it does not lie in their mouth to talk of exaggerated statements 
published in newspapers, 


176. Acorrespondent, writing in the Bengalee of the 16th January, report 
‘‘that the Post-master of Sonapur psn a. to 
the police that, on the 12th instant, two men, the 
sons of some officers of the local zamindari cutcherry, entered his lodgings 


and outraged the modesty of his wife, about fourteen years of age.” 
The district authorities are appealed to to hold a sifting enquiry. 


Outrage in Faridpur. 


(5)— Working of the Courts. 


177. The Patna correspondent writing to the Bengalee of the 11th intant, 


— meee on the subject of the trial of the Bihta rioters, says 
The trial of the Bihfa rioters. = that the case was to have come off on the 7th instant 
before Mr. Forrester, Joint-Magistrate of Patna; but as five of the accused were 


absent, warrants had to be issued against them, and the case was postponed. 
There is a rumour here that the District Magistrate, who personally 
zonducted the investigation, has reported to the authorities that the soldiers 
were really guilty of causing damage tothe sugarcane fields, and that the 
villagers, who assaulted them, acted under the misapprehension that the soldiers 
meant some mischief to an elderly woman who was close by the sugarcane 
field. Ifthis is correct, the wonder is that a number of foolish villagers, 
are going to be subjected to a criminal trial when the prestige of the British 
raj could be maintained by a less rigorous method, especially as the 
soldiers assaulted have not been much hurt. 

In this connection, as well as in other cases of similar nature, one fact that 
strikes the writer most is the appointment of a Special Crown Prosecutor to 
watch the case on behalf of the Government. It is, indeed, a mystery to many 
why the permanent incumbent is not entrusted with these cases. The Legal 
Remembrancer, who has so often to sanction these appointments, must surely 
know the reason of this jobbery. Would he, or any one else who may be in the 
secret, enlighten the public on the true cause of this strange anomaly ? 
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178.. Nature, saysthe Amrsia Bazar Pairika of the 12th January, has made 


many things beautiful, which are not perfect, like 
spemapiersias Dose the giraffe and the peacock, and things perfect, 
which are not beautiful, like the hyena and the ass. But the Government can 


take credit for one creation which is perfect, namely, the Kalidas case. It 
is hideous from the top to the bottom. It is equally hideous in every part of 
its construction and every stage of its creation. It was hideous in conception, 
hideous in execution, and hideous in the end, and as the object of the Creator 
in making tho ears of the ass long was merely to make the people laugh, 
so also was the object of the prosccution of the Kalidas case. When 


is the Government going to become cool and repent, with reference to this 
case ¢ 


179. The following article is taken from the Power and Guardian of the 
po 13th January :— 


The explanation which the District Magistrate 
of Benares has offered in response to the rule issued by the Allahabad High 


Court in granting the appeal against the decision of the lower court, is undoubt- 
edly a novel document, and should receive wide publicity, coming, as it does, 
from one of the most responsible officers under the Government. At the ver 

outset, we should remark that the ground of appeal, as set forth by the Aateed. 
ant, is altogether out of touch with the merits of the case, and we would hardl 

congratulate the friends of the accused on the position they have chosen to 
occupy in the matter. That the Kalidas case was a novel one of its kind, 
woul | hardly be questioned. The appeal preferred before the High Court 
simply takes — to the high amount of security demanded by the Magis- 
trate, and the explanation whichthe Magistrate has offered is novel of its kind. 
We understand he has said that when he demanded Rs. 7,000 for bail, a friend 
of the accused offered to pay Rs. 8,000 instead, and that the expenses of the 
case were borne, not by the accused himself, but by his friends and sympathisers. 
But we have not as yet done with the explanation. He further. says that 
the movement of a person from one province to another, the starting of a 
printing press and a newspaper, and the purchase of accessories, require @ 
certain amount as capital, and asthe accused could afford to spare it, the 
amount of security demanded was not too excessive. Weare certainly not 


inclined to comment on the explanation of the District Magistrate, the case 
being still before the High Court for disposal. 


(c)—Jasis. 


180, ‘A Sufferer,” writing As - perme of the 11th instant on the 
| ial Hooghly Civil Jail, complains that there are po 
woe Segre Ore sult. deet diatiens to the ae of the jail and no 
constable or gate keeper near it to whom the inmates can appeal to procure 
medical aid in case of emergency. He further invites the attention of the jail 
authorities to the existence of a reservoir and a gumia in the bed-room. ‘“ The 
reservoir served the purpose of a receptacle for foul water, and the gumla for 
night-soil. The former has no out-let attached to it for draining out the water. 
The accumulation of foul water in the said reservoir isa fruitful source of 
nuisance, and is highly objectionable on sanitary grounds,” 


181. The Bengalee of the 12th instant says that the authorities should 


ee take notice of the case which was brought to light 
Ry One ones. the other day by the “ Bikash ” of Barisal, in which 
an under-trial prisoner is said to have rotted in hajut for four months without 


_ being brought to trial or without a charge being framed against him, and was 


only accidentally discovered by Mr. Weston, Magistrate of Baekergunge, 
when the latter was inspecting the jail. He has since been discharged, but 


it is desirable to know who is responsible for the system of administration 
under which such a thing was possible. 
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182. The Hindoo Patrict of the 11th J anuary s1ys that the rood example H1rpoo Parrror, 
set by Mr. J. N. Tata in sending Hindu and Parsi 2!**4= 190. 


Mr. Tata’s munificence copied. orients of promise alternately to Europe to 


complete their education is being followed by a Hindu lawyer of Surat, who, 
it is announced, has set apart two hundred thousand rupees for the spread of 
higher education among members of his own caste. When are such examples 
of munificenco to be expected on this side of India? 


183. The same paper learns from the Report on Public Instruction in Hupoo Parmor, | 


Bengal for the year 1899-1900, that, with regard to ith Jan. 1901. 


‘ Female education in Bengal femule education, though there was a falling off in 
ioe the number of girls’ schools, there was a slight 
increase in the number of pupils attending them during the year under review. 
The writer remarks that rapid progress in this direction cannot be expected 
in the absence of inducements to further female education, and is afraid that 
Mr. Pedler’s expectations that the people generally (specially of the middle 
class) will renounce their prejudice against the attendance of their daughters 
in schools after they reach the age of about 11 or 12 years, or that a still 
deeper social change 1s brought about, namely, that of a distinct increate in 
the age at which girls are married in Benyal, will not be fulfilled for some 
time to come. 

184. With reference to the Lieutenant-Governor’s remarks in the Resolu- 

The Kesolution of Government tion on the progress of education in Bengal dur- 
on education. ing 1899-1900, and on the enquiries to be made 
with a view to ascertaining the cause of the apparent unpopularity of medical 
studies, the Beng zie, in a leader in its issue of the 12th instant, explains the cause 
as follows :— 

The graduates, who pass out of the Medical Colleze, have little or no 
prospects. In status and position, they are inferior to military apothecaries, 
who have only a three years’ course to go through, and are much less qualified 
by education and ability, Jet us have a list of the Civil Surgeoncies, filled by 
military apothecaries, and those filled by the graduates of the Medical College. 
Let us have a list of the higher appointments filled by the one class, and those 
filled by the other ; and the difference in the prospects between them will be 
apparent, We confess, something has been done by the recent orders of 
Government throwing open some Civil Surgeoncies to natives of India; but it 
is uot enough. Much more remains to be done. Itis no uso inviting our 
young men to betake thems«lves to technical studies, when little or no prospects 
are held out to them. Our rulers are forgetting the traditions of their own 
administration. What encouragement was held out to our fathers when the 
Medical College was first established, and when the weight of prejudice against 


the study of medicine, felt by the higher classes, had to be overcome! The 


Indian doctor, who first dissected a dead body, has his portrait in the College 
Theatre; and tradition says that when he first took the knife to dissect, the act 
was greeted by salvos of artillery, fired from the ramparts of Fort William. 
The enthupiasm for the good of the people, for their moral and intellectual 
regeneration, which was felt by the early rulers of India, has, we are afraid, 
disappeared. Where isthe Englishman who now excites in our mind the 
enthusiasm and homage which David Hare or Alexander Duff extorted as a 
willing tribute from our grateful fathers? We feel that in our struggle for the 
elevation of our people we stand alone, exposed but too often to the sneers of 
those from whom we have a right to expect’ sympathy and co-operation. It 


is a most lamentable state of things—but there it is; none can galnsay it, and 


this alienation between rulers and ruled, which is increasing and not decreas- 
ing, must, in the near future, be a fruitful source of embarrassment to the 
Government. No friend of India can look upon the present state of ~~ 
with unconcern, The Government is largely responsible for 1t. No people 
are more responsive to the influences of ind treatment or can be more readily 
pleased than the people of India. A kind word, a kind look in India, is often 
as potent as a substantial act of sympathy elsewhere. To us itisa marvel 


that our rulers should throw away their golden opportunities to please and’ 


conciliate. We can only regret the fact. The first advances must come from 


them, There are indications that they are - prepared to make them. But we 
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have so often been disappointed, that we dare not indulge in sanguine expecta. 
tions that may end in bitter disappointment. We must wait and see. 

With regard tv the remarks on physical education and the introduction of 
drill, the writer is glad to note that the Government attaches importance to the 
question. Drilling would be most effectually encouraged by allowing colleges 
and schools to organize volunteer corps among them. ‘The Anglo-Indian 


‘schools and colleges, such as the Martiniére and St. Xavier’s College, are 


granted this apie and nothing but good can arise from its extension to 
Indian schools and colleges. The invidious distinction between schools on the 
ground of colour, or, more properly speaking, on the ground of names (for the 
colour does not vary muchin Indian and Anglo-Indian schools), ought to be 
done away with, ‘The Hon’ble Mr. Oldham, late Commandant of the Calcutta 
Volunteer Corps. is understood to have made a proposal to this effect. 

185. The Bengalee, in its issue of the 13th January, notices an important 

The educational policy of the departure in the educational policy of the Govern- 

Government. ment, viz., the strengthening of the faculties rather 
than the cultivation of memory. The proposals of the Government for attain- 
ing this object practically amount to the introduction of the Kindergarten 
system, applicable to the circumstances of the country. | 

While in perfect agreement with the new scheme, the writer feels certain 
misgivings as to the success of the experiment when it has to be tried with the 
aid of the present staff of teachers in the vernacular schools. Experts are 
needed —Assistant Inspectors or Inspectors of Schools—who will thoroughly 
familiarize themselves with the Kindergarten system and make it their sole 
duty to train up teachers, qualified to teach it, As a part of the new system, 
the Government recommends that the medium of instruction in the lowest 
classes should be in the vernacular. The change will at once be made in the 
Government High Schools; and this will be a condition of aid to the aided 
schools. | 

The writer says that to make the vernacular the medium of instruction 
in the lowest slasses is not necessary in the interests of vernacular literature; 
for vernacular is taught in all the classes of a school, and itis not neglected 


- as a branch of study. 


186. What is the business of an Inspector of Schools asks a correspond- 
i. ent in the Hindoo Patriot to which the latter replies 
e Inspector of Schools. es elie sic 

An Inspector of Schools is an infallible, all-knowing dictator whom it is 
very hard to pl2ase. He has his freaks of fancy in which he indulges when 
he comes on his inspection visit to schools, andit must be disastrous to the 
managers of schools if they did not implicitly submit to them. It is not to 
offer any suggestions that he comes to visit any school; for not thinking much 
about school management, and not having any experience about it, he has 
hardly any suggestions to give for the better working of the schools. His 
inspection tour is somewhat of a holiday excursion, in which there is comfort, 
enjoyment, and pleasure. 

he question, continues the writer, is now under consideration of extend- 

ing Government inspection to high schools managed under private enterprise. 
In theory, this inspection may be held to be productive of good, but the practical 
utility of the system-—-if it be introduced—will depend, however, on the way 
in which it will work. It would be no use sending the Inspector’s office stait 
to look over the management of a school without giving them a requisite 
training for the work, Even the head of the department—the Inspector of 
Schools in a circle—is not always an experienced educational officer, and his 
deputies and sub-deputies also are not, asa rule, recruited from the ranks of 
teachers. The result will be resented. 

187. A correspondent draws the Bengalee’s attention to the following 

T grievances of the students of the Sanskrit 

e Sanskrit College, College acd ees 

I.—No steps have hitherto been taken with a view to enable the F. A. 
class students of the first year to attend the Physiology lectures at the Presi- 
dency College. | 

I.—Although College fees have to be paid before a particular date, the 

head clerk constantly refuses to receive fees with the result that the boys have 
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to look out for a day when the head clerk is in a favourable mood. To 
remedy these grievances, it is suggested that the precedent of the Presidency 
College be followed, or some similar steps taken. Another rule, holding in the 
Presidency College, should also be followed ut the Sanskrit College, namel 5 
that of allowing a few minutes’ recreation at the end of each hour before the 
work of the next hour is taken up. T’he Principal is, however, asked to remedy 
the grievances complained about. 


188. ‘Another guardian,” writing 2 the a paper hopes that the Principal 
The Sanskrit College and the OF the Sanskrit Uollege will take the necessary 


pox precautions to isolate the students recently vaccina- 
ted from the rest of the school-boys. 


189. The Hindoo Patriot, in its leading article of the 15th Janua 
reviews the questions raised by Dr. J. Murdoch, of 
Madras, on educational reform, in his memorandum 
on some Indian questions age Og for His Excellency the Viceroy. 

The points considered by Dr. Murdoch are— 


(1) want of sufficient adaptation to India ; 
(2) undue craving at present for Government office and the bar; 
(3) the development of agricultural, commercial, and technical education, 
and 
4) instruction in political economy and morals, 
to which the writer replies as follows :— 


Educational reform. 


The first evil, though not so marked now as it was thirty years ago, has 
not been completely eradicated. Adap‘ation is certainly wanted in our educa- 
tional institutions, but not in the way it has been attempted by Government. 

The existence of the second evil is deplorably true, but without aid or 
direction as to the line young Indians are to take, how is it to be overcome? 
With regard to the adoption of manual labour, the writer remarks that 
‘¢ Kuropeans, with their radical ideas, are incapable of appreciating the 
weighty considerations of blood and family and the high moral standards of our 
life, when they affirm that we dread and dislike the thought of manual work. 
No, we do not dread and dislike manual work, We would gladly undertake 
it, if means could be found to give us such manual work as would not degrade 
our social position, but would be suited to it—such manual work as a bdhadra 
lok can put his hand to.” 

Realising the situation as indicated in the third point, the Bengal 
Government has already proposed measures to give some sort of technical 
education to those who wish to pursue an industrial career, but 
the writer considers the scheme, which has been proposed, crude and ill- 
conceived. ‘If it be carefully prepared and matured by experience, it ma 
be calculated, at the end, to produce good results, and to partially remedy the 
evil complained of. Measures must be devised with a view to improve the 
condition of our young men, which must be suited to the present organisation 
of our society. Any advice given, any declamation made, to induce our 
young men to densationalise themselves, and to become out-castes and to be 
thrown out of the pale of our society, would not be productive of the slightest 
benefit, 3 

As regards the fourth point raised by Dr. Murdoch, the writer asks—“ Is 
not the doctor aware that such instruction is regularly given to our students? 
In speaking of ‘ morals,’ is the doctor thinking of the introduction of Chris. 
tian text-books? If that be his meaning, he should know that the introduc. 
tion of such text-books would be resented by the Indian people. Insidious 
attempts to introduce Christianity cannot but be too strongly deprecated,” 


190. Commenting on the Government Resolution on vernacular education 

| _ in Bengal, and the hope expressed therein that the 

po ennaelen education i yeversion to the old system, which has been ordered, 
si will be followed in all private schools, over which 


the Government hag no control, the Bengaiee, of the 16th instant, remarks that, 
so far as it is aware, private schools are always willing to co-operate with the 
Government in the interests of education, ‘In some of the private schools 
which are among the most flourishing institutions in Calcutta, the medium of 
instruction in the two lowest classes is in the vernacular. } 
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A491. Adverting to the statement in the Government Resolution on 
the progress of education during 1899-1900, that 
private Colleges mainly confine their attention to 
the training of students for the pass course of the B. A. examination, which 
is based upon the large number of students who pass the B.A. with Honours 
from the Presidency College and the comparatively small number who pass 
with Honours from private Colleges, the Bengalee explains that it is owing 
to the Presidency College having a Jarge number of scholarships to offer to 
the most successful of its candidate at the B. A. examination that the best 
students flock to the Presidency College, drawn thereto by the attraction of 
these scholarships Let these scholarships be thrown open to general competi- 
tion, and the Presidency College, the writer is afraid, would be shorn of much 
of its glory. Other Government Colleges, where the arrangements are also 
good, cannot, for the same reason, compete with the Presidency College in 
this respect. It is time, therefore, that these scholarships were thrown open 
to general competition, which course would be consistent with the professions 


of sympathy which the Government makes for private effort in the matter of 
education. 


Progress of education. 


(c)—Local self-government and municipal administration, 


192. <A Janai correspondent of the Jndian Mirror writes that the principal 
cause of the present epidemic of cholera is the 
use of the impure water of the river Saraswati, 
which flows through the village. He suggests that the Government would do 
incalculable good if they gave effect to the ne sg of excavation of the 
river, made some years ago by Babu Anurup Chandra Mukerji, as Secretary 
to the Serampore Mofussil Association. 

193. A correspondent in the Bengalee of the 15th January objects to 


the appointment of the head-clerk of the South 
| somes he Sonth Barrack- Barrackpore Municipality to the Assessorship 
pore Municipality. (perageaph 76), on the ground that it will not ensure 


that freedom from personal influence which should be one of the qualifi- 
cations of the Assessor. 


194, The Dacca correspondent of the Bengalee complains that the ex- 


p Pe periment of placing local municipal affairs under 
enna caren cpaanauae the control of the Magistrate as Chairman has been 


- Cholera in Janai. 


a total failure. 


He further reports that:the District Board of Dacca has sanctioned, with 
the approval of the Government, the expenditure of about Rs. 70,000 for the 
erection of a building for the Office of the District Board. In the face of the 
scarcity of good driuking water, for want of which people in the district are 
| afflicted with cholera (vide paragraph 14), he is surprised that the District 

oard contemplate spending such a large amount for a building without 
making a suitable provision for the supply of drinking water for the people. 


(b)— Questtors affecting the land, 


195. The Hindoo Patriot of the 11th January 1901, referring to the memo- 

ii icine ane rial recently addressed to the Secretary of State 

. that the Land Revenue Administration in India may 

be placed everywhere on such a sound and equitable basis as to secure to the 
cultivators of the soil a sufficient margin of profit to enable them better to 
withstand the pressure of future famines, says that the matter has been put 
forth so repeatedly in its columns and with such force that it has hardly 

anything more to say by way of strengthening the prayer. All the men 
who have signed this memorial are persons who are bound to be heard; 
for they were either Commissioners of Divisions or settlement officers appointed 
to enquire into the question. wei 


The practical. suggestion made in the memorial has been that the Govern- 
ment demand on land should be strictly limited in every province. Ins 


upport 
of this suggestion the memorial put forward the view expressed by Tord 
Salisbury in his Minute of 26th April 1875. 


The following conditions laid down by the memorialists are put before the 


authorities for consideration, They are (a) Where the Land Revenue is paid —~ 
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directly by the cultivators, as in most parts of Madras and Bombay, the 
Government demand should be limited to 50 per cent. of the value of the 
nett produce, after a liberal deduction for cultivation expenses has been made, 
and should not ordinarily exceed one-fifth of the gross produce even in those 
parts of the country where, in theory, one-half of the nett is assumed to 
approximate to one-third of the gross produce ; (5) where the Land Revenue 
is paid by landlords, the principle adopted in the Sabaranpore Rules of 1855 
whereby the Revenue emand is limited to one-half of the actual rent or 
assets of such landlords should be universally applied; (c) that no revision 
of the Land Tax of any province or part thereof should be made within 
thirty years of the expiration of any former revision ; and (d@} that when such 
revision is mude in any of those parts of India where the Land Revenue is 
id by the cultivators direct to the Government there should be no increase 
in tne assessment except in cases where the land has increased the value (1) 
in consequence in improvements in irrigation works carried out at the expense 
of the Government, or (2) on account of a rise in the value of produce, 
based on the average prices of the thirty years next preceding such revision. 
196. The Hinioo Patriot’s leader, in its issue of the 11th January on the 
subject of Agricultural Banks, says that in the 
recent debate at Simla on the Punjab Land Aliena- 
tion Bill, Sir Edward Law, on behalf of the Government of India, announced 
that a Conference would shortly be held in Calcutta to consider the question 
of Agricultural Banks as a remedy for excessive rural indebtedness in India. 
He stated that the Conference would consist of a few people who are specially 


Agricultural Banks. 


qualified to speak on the subject, and to look at it with regard to Indian con- 


ditions, and he expressed a hope that they would be able to propose measures 
which would benefit peasant proprietors throughout India. Jt was Kunwar 
Sir Harnam Singh who pointed out in the Supreme Council the imperative 
necessity of establishing Agricultural Banks in order to save the landed 
proprietors in the Punjab from utter ruin. 

The question is surrounded with immense difficulties, and although 
satisfactory results of the coming deliberations may be expected, there are 
grave misgivings, especially when the action taken in this matter by Lord Ripon’s 
Giovernment is remembered, 

The scheme of an Agricultural Bank, which was submitted by the 
Bombay Government to the India Government, with Lord Ripon as Viceroy 
and Sir Evelyn Baring (now Lord Cromer) as Finance Minister, was received 
with sympathetic attention, and a very important despatch was sent from 
Simla to the Bombay Government, expressing the satisfaction of the Viceroy 
in Council with the proposals made, and setting forth in detail the action 
which the Government were prepared to take, An important despatch was 
sent in 1884 to the Secretary of State asking for sanction to the proposed. 
experiment. ‘* We are anxious,” said the despatch, ‘‘to give effect to a scheme 
which we believe to be advocated on purely disinterested grounds, which can, 
under the experimental conditions proposed, be carefully watched, and which 
is likely, if successful, to be productive of much benefit to the country,” The 
scheme, though carefully prepared and matured by a prac‘ical Indian financier 
of the highest authority, was rejected by the Secretary of State. When 
such a scheme was rejected by Her Majesty’s Government, there is little hope 
that any scheme that may he prepared by the experts now asscmbled will be 
considered of greater weight. 

The reports of Mr. Nicholson, of the Madras Civil Service, who has 
devoted much attention and thought to the subject, are of the greatest 
ima portance and threw considerable light on the subject. 

His chief hope lies in the work of reformers and enthusiasts among 
Indians themselves, men of the type of Raiffeisen in Germany and Luzzati in 
Italy, ‘ who believe in banks, and in the reform of rural credit, who are porieney 
interested in the economic and moral advancement of the raiyats, who dwell 
amongst them and are of the people—and yet by their intelligence, prescience, 
and energy are above the people.’ 

Raiffeisen was a German Burgomaster, a benevolent man of unbounded 
ener, y- Schulze Delitzch, Luzzati, and Wallenburg are workers in the same 
field. According to Mr. Nicholson, succe-s in the scheme “oe likely to he 
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attained unless Indian reformers themselves, living with the people, and possess- 
ing the intelligence, the energy, the enthusiasm and resources of Raiffeisen would 
undertake the task. The writer asks in despair how many Indian Raiffeisens 
are there, benevolent men of unbounded ‘energy, who would be willing to devote 
themselves to the arduous labour of organising and working agricultural 
banks! 

Such are the difficulties with which schemes for starting agricultural 
banks are beset. The means proposed by the Agricultural Conference to 
remove them are awaited. Agricultural Banks under Government manage- 
ment, with their hard-and-fuast rules have little chance of achieving any marked 
success. Agriculturists who are of simple habits, and are unacquainted with 
the complexities of British law and procedure, would be afraid to approach them, 
The money-lenders, the village bankers, were of themseves who understood their 
thoughts and feelings and wants, and could sympathise with them in their 
joys and sorrows. If the debtors were unable to pay off their dues in the 
stipulated time, the money-lenders knew, and agriculturists expected, that the 
time of payment would be extended, and if the whole amount of the debt 
was not paid, the money-lenders knew how to make concessions. In destroy- 
ing the credit of agriculturists with the village bankers, an incalculable mischief 
has been done. Agricultural banks, under the present conditions, are not likel 
to be successful. ‘lhe old machinery has been annihilated, but an adequate 
substitute has not been found. The agriculturists have been utterly helpless, 
and had been left at the mercy of extortionate and unscrupulous money-lenders 
of their own class. This state of things cannot be too deeply deplored. Fear 
is entertained that it will not be long before the vaticinations of Kunwar Sir 
Harnam Singh, which Cassandra like he pronounced, will be fulfilled. 

197. To the Power and Guardian there is much force in what Mr, Skrine 


says in regard to land assessment in India.  1t was 
ame Skrine and land assess* therefore not surprising that he did not see his way 
to affix his signature to the petition submitted to 
the Secretary of State for India. In the opinion of Mr. Skrine, land assess- 
ment should be graded according to the fertility of the soil, and an equal rate 
of assessment would be wholly unsuited both to the system and the agriculturist, 
There is certainly much force, the writer observes, in the contention of Mr. 
Skrine, The agriculturist would hardly object topay Rs. 10 for a bigha of land, 
if the produce fetches him Rs. 40, and he would regard an assessment oppres- 
sive in view of the fact that the produce of the land fetches him Rs. 12 only. 
It is only a judicious settlement of land revenue, without any hard-and-fast 
rules, that can afford relief to the agriculturist. But thestaff which the Govern- 
ment generally appoints for settlement work can hardly be expected to exercise 
that amount of discretion which the different circumstances of agricultural land 
would warrant. The Government should, at all events, appoint intelligent men 
for the prosecution of this important work, and should give them a free hand 
in the matter, instead of making it compulsory to increase revenue at each 
assessment. 


198, The Indian Nation of the 14th January 1901 reproduces the memorial 


addressed to the Secretary of State for India by 
Memorial on land assessment. retired Indian officials o high position, which it 
considers is a temperate and well-considered document, confining itself to 
the single topic of assessment of land. It does not state or imply that famines 
are due to over-assessment alone, but contends that that is at least one of the 
causes. All its suggestions are in regard to assessment, and are eminently prac- 
tical and judicious. 3 | 
199, In criticising Mr. Skrine’s letter in the Pioneer, giving his reasons 


pe for not signing the memorial of certain ex-officials 

ag of India to the Secretary of State, on land assess- 

ment, the Hindoo Patriot of the 14th January cannot grant its support to 
Mr. Skrine’s views. ‘In one point, however,” it says ‘‘our views are not 
different from his. Measures should be adopted for diversifying occupations 
in India so as to relieve the pressure on the soil as much as_ possible. 
The people should not depend wholly upon the remodelling of the revenue 
policy of the Government. It is true that Mr. Skrine does not join the 
signatories to the memorial to the Secretary of State, but we are ia that 
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his letter does not condemn their agitation. On the contrary, Mr. i : 
pliments Mr. R. C. Dutt on his having ‘given much though’ 40 a ahead da 
deserves much’—a fact which, he says, is proved by the memorial in question 
‘The agricultural population of India,’ he observes, ‘is the mainstay. of the 
Empire, and it behoves us to treat these ‘dumb millions’ with sympathy | 
200. The Amrita Bazar Patrika has a leader in its issue of the 14th 
January on the work of the Famine Commission 
which has commenced taking evidence at Nagpur. 
It puints out that a very material subject is altogether omitted in these 
questions. Paragraph 4 of the Government Resolution, appointing the Com- 
mission, contains the following most important observations :— 

Intimately connected with the systcm of famine relief are the subjects of 
loans to cultivators and others and the collection of land revenue . .. . . 
As regards the larger question of the incidence and pressure of the land assess- 
ment in the different provinces, and its effects on the well-being and resources of 
the agricultural population, the Governor-General in Council dves not underrate 
the impor'ance of this subject, upon which he has already addressed the various 
Local Governments and Administrations. A study of their replies will evable 
him to decide whether further investigation is necessary. It would be mani- 
festly undesirable to postpone the labours of the present Commission until an 
answer can be given to this question, But should the Commission, in the 
course of its enquiries, find it necessary to ask any question on this subject, 
solely with a view to obtaining information likely to be of use in connection 
with the matters specifically referred to it for examination and report, it will be 
at liberty to do so. 

201. The Indian Mirror of the 16th January, writing on the memorial 


Memorial on land assessment. forwarded to the Secretary of State, on the subject 
_, Of land assesements in this country, says that 
instead of the cultivators paying a smaller proportion of the whole national 


charge, as Lord Salisbury contemplated in 1875, the proportion has gone on 
steadily increasing ever since. | | 


The Famine Commission’s work. 


(9, —Ratlways and communcations including canals and irrigation. 


202. The Bengalce, in its issue of the 11th instant, returns to the subject 
of the jobberies in contemplation in the Telegraph 


Workshops (paragraph 88). It has discovered that 
Mr. Shircore obtained his certificate of practical training in Mechanics, not 


from Messrs. Leslie and Company, but Messrs, John King and Company, and 
that Mr. Shircore squandered a very large amount of Government money 
on experiments in galvanising. The writer reiterates his objection to the 
——— of foremen from England when qualified men can be obtained 
ocally. 

The writer concludes by bringing to light the hardship that is being done 
to some of the poor clerks in the office of the Superintendent of the Workshops. 
It appears that for over ten years they have been serving as temporary pa 
in which capacity en * are neither eligible for pension nor have they any lien on 
their appointments. he exigencies of the service can surely not have been such 
as to necessitate the entertainment of so large a temporary establishment. 

203, The Bengalee publishes the following in its issue of the 12th 
instant :— 

According to the Pioneer, the only obstacle in 
the way of cheap telegrams between England and India is—Kussia. Germany 
has, we are told, withdrawn her objection to the proposed tariff of 2s. 62. 


~Tetegraph Workshop jobperies. 


Foreign telegrams. 


per word, but Russia would like to see the question remain open, until the 


International Telegraph Conference, which is to assemble in London this 
summer has closed. It is difficult to conceive what possible objection Russia 
can have, to a much-needed reform which, if it may not benefit her much, will 
certainly be a great boon to others. But it seems that in civilized Europe, the 
nations bear so little love for each other that in international matters completed 
azreement can scarcely be looked for. | 

204, ‘The Gosuin Durgapur correspondent of the Bengalee of the 12ih 
instant is sorry to say that the condition of the 


ane river Rumer. river Kumar is far from reassuring. Some years 
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ago, # dam was constructed across its bed, near Boalia, with a view to facilitate 
the steamer service there; and this has obstructed a free flow of water into 
it. It has in consequence fallen short of its full share of water-supply from the 
Padma. The river has been converted from a running stream to a tiny stand- 
ing brook. And a few years hence, it will be a dry bed of sand, interspersed 
with mere pools of water. There was atime when steamers used to ply up 
and down it; but now even a boat cannot pass up and down except in the raing, 
If the dam is not removed, its fate is doomed. 
205. ‘The same correspondent complains of the condition of the un. 
sé sii tile Win ities nila metalled road, on which abuts the station Halsa, on 
oi Wades, , the Eastern Bengal State Railway. During the 
rains it becomes impassable. 
206, A correspondent brings to notice, in a letter to the Bengaile of the 
The Panck vere 12th instant, that the ‘‘Panchannogram” em bank- 
ment So ment, which was originally constructed at an enor- 
mous cost by the Government for the purpose of 
reclaiming the ‘‘Panchannogram as well as the zamindari waste lands from the 
encroachment of salt water from the Vhapa Salt-water Lake,” does not serve its 
original purpose. A wide gap, nearly fifteen feet long, was formed, in conse- 
quence of the sluice-gate on the south of Anadapur having been broken; and 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages,—Haltu, Rajdanga, Gurfa, &e., 
were put to considerable trouble till the authorities closed the sluice-gate aito- 
gether. Yet one or two additional sluice-gates are essentially necessary for the 
smooth discharge of the rain-water from the suburbs. Recently, owing to the 
great inundation, another wide gap has been formed at another extremity of the 
said embankment, north of the village named Kalicapur, which has let out such 
alot of salt-water from the lake that in a few days all the paddy-fields, lying on 
the west of the embankment, will be totally under salt-water, thus making them 
quite useless for cultivation during the current year. The result will be nothing 
short of a calamity to the already-miserable cultivators of the locality. It is, 
therefore, prayed that the gap be immediately repuired. 
207. The Bengaiee in its issue of the 12th January, again harks back to the 
ae subject of the importation of a furemanu-mechanic 
weepberies in the Telegraph frum England for the Telegraph Workshops, to which 
o:kshops. ; 
he objects, on the further ground of economy. 
*¢ Situated, as our Government is, witha chronic deficit to face on every side, the 
question of economy is one which always carries the day. Yet the 
Telegraph Department is determined to import a European on a higher salary 
thau would be necessary for a man trained at any of the Indian institutions. 
Theu, again, there are other points which too deserve attention in this connec. 
tion. A newly-imported mechanic from England cannot be of any practical 
use in this country, where the men, whose work he will have to supervise and 
whom he will have to guide, are natives, ignorant of English, As one who has 
n> knowledge of the vernacular, the new importation will not he able to 
discharge the duties of his office as well as as a mechanic from any of the 
Indian schools. Under all these circumstances, the writer again urges on the 
authorities to give up the idea of importing a mechanic from England, but to 
fill up the vacancy, caused by the retirement of Mr. Kidd, by gradual promo- 
tion, and appoint a qualified Eurasian or Indian to the last grade. It is hoped 
he will not forget the claims of his subodinates who have rendered him valu- 
able and faithful service.” | 

208. A correspondent informs the Bengalee that Mr. Shircore, of the Tele- 
graph Workshops at Alipore, has not squandered any 
large amountin experiments in galvanising, bué that 
the experiments he tried his hands on failed ; and if these had been persisted 
in, the chances are that the Government would have been mulcted of a large 
sum. ‘his lends another complexion to the whole question; and the Bengalee 
is sorry that it was misinformed. 

209. The Khanakul correspondent of the Hindoo Patriot of the 15th 
January draws the attention of the LPostmaster- 
General of Bengal to the petition of the inhabitants 
of Rudhanagore and some of its adjoining villages fur the establishment of a 


A correction. 
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branch post office at Radhanagore, and hopes that that officer will favourably 
consider the petition. ; 

210. The same correspondent complains that the want of a pucka road 

from Krishnagore to the Jugatpur Ghat is keenl 
felt, and appeals to the District Board of Hooghly 
: to supply it. 

911. The Hindoo Patriot, in its issue of the 15th instant, criticising the 

annual report on the Post Office of India for the 
_ Annual report on the Post Office year 1899-1900, says that the Government of India 
in Indie. is paying grcat attention tothe Dak Department, 
but is sorry to learn, however, that the postal employés are generally harder- 
worked and poorer-paid than sevants in most other departments, It hopes 
the Director-General will carefully consider the question of making the staff 
correspond with the increasing amount of business, and condemns the decentra- 
lisation of the office of the Comptroller of the Post Offices which was carried 
out during the year under report. 

212. A correspondent writes to the HMindoo Patrwt of the 15th instant on 

the absence of good roads in the villages of Bangal- 
pine wants of villagers in the pur, Kalikapur, Harope, Joka, Agunshi, Napara 
ee &c., within the jurisdiction of the Ulubaria sub- 
division, and hopes that Mr. Duke will do something to supply this want. 

The same correspondent appeals to the authorities of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway to open a new railway station at Chandipur, and says that if 
the new station at Chandipur be opened and a new road be constructed 
from Fatepur to Chandipur, great inconvenience will be removed. 


A road wanted. 


(h)—General. ¢ 


213, In the Calcutta Gazette of Wednesday last, writes the Bergalee of the 


llth January, appears an important Resolution 
on the appointment of members of the Provincial 
Service to posts hitherto reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service. From 
the Resolution it appears that the ten superior posts of Magistrate and Collector 
and District and Sessions Judge (six posts of District Judge and four posts of 
Magistrate of a district) will soon be filled by members of the Provincial 
Service. ‘‘So far so good,” says the writer. ‘‘ But there is a. rift in the lute. 
The Government makes a somewhat dubious statement with regard to the 
filling up of the two Secretariat appointments. The Resolution says:— 

‘To the two Secretariat posts, viz., the post of Junior Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue and the post of an Under-Secretary to this Government, 
the main and essential condition laid down by the Government of India 
applies with special force on proved and absolute fitness. The proper 
performance of the duties of these posts, especially that of an Under-Secretary 
to this Government, requires exceptional qualifications; and appointment to 
them must be expressly guided by a regard to the efficiency of the public 
services.’ , 

‘Members of the Provincial Service have been appointed to the post of 
Junior Secretary to the Board of Revenue; and it is understood, they have, 
on the whole, performed their duties with credit to themselves and advantage 
to the public. But no member of the Provincial Service has yet been appointed 
an Under-Secretary to Government. From the sacred preserves of the Secre- 
tariat they continue to be ruthlessly excluded. ‘The proper performance of 
the duties of these posts, especially that of an Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, requires exceptional qualifications.’ These ‘exceptional qualifications’ 
have been found in members of the Provincial Service to justify their appoint- 
ment to the office of the Secretary to the Board of Revenue. Are we to 
understand that the ‘exceptional qualifications’ come up to. the measure of 
what is needed for the appointment in the Board, but do not go beyond it? 
The office of Under-Secretary to the Government is filled by junior Civilians. 
It is too absurd to hold that there are no Deputy Magistrate of experience 
and ability, fully equal to do justice to the requirements of this office, ‘The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.’ Has any Deputy Magistrate been tried 
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and found wanting? You will’not try the experiment, but keep saying that 
‘exceptional qualifications’ are needed for this office. We know all that: 
but we hold that such ‘exceptional qualifications’ are to be found in the 
ranks of the Provincial Service. Itis prejudice that bars the way; and a 
Government that has risen so far above prejudice in so many matters may 
make another effort to discard the dogma of an antiquated creed and vindicate 
its character for enlightened 2 

214. ‘Colonel 1.M.S.” writes the following letter to the Bengalee in its 

issue of the 11th instant :— 


With reference to the paragraph in your last 


Saturday’s issue, ~~ and reproduced from the 
Indian Engineering, attacking and abusing the Chief Medical Officer, E. B, 8. 


Railway, for resenting Colonel Hendley’s unnecessary interference, 1 beg 
permission to make a few remarks. Colonel Hendley spent all his service in 
the N.-W. Provinces and Rajputana, and had no knowledge of, or experience in, 


Bengal, He held a fat appointment in Jeypur, viz., the Residency Surgeoncy 


~ Dr. Hendley and the Medical 
Officer, E. B. S. Railway. 


for many years. Residency Surgeoncies do not offer much field for gaining 
experience and improving professional knowledge. A Residency Surgeon 


spends most of his time in sports and amusements with the Native Princes 


and their Residents, and thus act, more or less, as mosahebs and companions. 
That one of such men should be brought and placed at the head of a 
Department in a large and important province like Bengal passes compre- 
hension—more especially when there were senior and more experienced 
local men. Dr. Hendley is a lucky man—because he held a fat appointment 
for many years, and then tumbles upon another fat appointment from which 
he will retire with eztra pension. But that does not give him any right or 
title to get an important prize appointment like the Inspector-Generalship 
of Civil Hospitals, Bengal. He had no experience of Bengal, and has, there- 
fore, to trust to his Eurasian Head Assistant. Iam afraid this arrangement 
of allowing the Eurasian (I beg Dr. Wallace’s pardon), Imperial Anglo- 
Indian Head-Clerk, to manage business, obtains in other Provinces and Local 
Administrations, and neecs looking after by Lord Curzon who has cleared 
the Augean Stables of the Secretariats. ‘That a common Eurasian clerk 
should be allowed to rule the Medical Department and to order about Civil 
and Military Medical Officers, Civil and Military Assistants and the poor 
Civil Hospital Assistants, is a great scandal that requires looking after. A 
common clerk, exercising such powers, must be exposed to great temptations. 
Now the Civil Medical Officer of the E. B. S. Railway is not the only 
man who complains of Dr. Hendley’s unnecessary interference, but many 
District Civil Surgeons make the same complaint. Why should Government 
pitchfork such square men in round holes? 
Dr. Hendley is not satisfied with unnecessary interference in his own 
Department, but must rank as Saul among the Prophets. We see in the news- 
papers that he is to read a paper at the Church Conference on the morals of 
his young countrymen coming out to India. Itis very good of him to be so 


solicitous of the morals of his young compatriots and Griffins—but a little 


more charity to the Indian people would be more consistent with his profession 
of the Christian faith. 


215. <A writer in the Bengalee of the 12th instant defends Dr. C. C. Bose, 
the Chiet Medical Officer of the E, B.S. Railway, 
BB’ g ligt Medical Officer, from the adverse and insolent criticism of the Indian 
. B.S. Railway. ; | ° 
Engineerirg on account of his alleged defiance of the 
authority of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals over the management of 
the Medical Department of that State Railway. 

The writer assures the Editor that the whole of the question is one of race 
antagonism. Dr. Bose is obliged, for the maintenance of discipline, to occasion- 
ally check the ‘“ over-bearing temper and insolent behaviour” of the Imperial 
Anglo Indian apothecaries subordinate to him. In this action he has hitherto 
been supported by previous Inspectors-General of Civil Hospitals, Managers of 
Railways, &c., but lately Dr. Hendley has given his support to the other side. 
The correspondent concludes by saying that Dr. ©. C. Bose spent 14 


years in England for the study of the medical science, and acted for nearl 
four years as Resident Physician in the Craiglockhurt Hospital in Scotland, 
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where, on leaving the institution owing to ill-health, he received an address’ 


from his colleagues and inmates of the hospital. He is a deeply-learned man 
and belongs to a respectable family of Calcutta. 
216. The Bengalee of the 12th instant draws the attention of the Hon’ble 
: , the Chief Justice to the complaint of a correspond- 
oo High Oourt ‘Translators ent regarding the Translators’ Department in the 
Oa Caleutta High Court, which, he says, employs 
several officers who hold sinecure appointments, the duties of which may well 
be abolished without any detriment to the efficiency of the staff or without an 
inconvenience to litigants, and where old men are granted extensions thereby 
barring all the chances of promotion of the younger men. The writer of the 
article is not aware if these complaints are true; but along with the correspond- 
ent, he hopes the attention of Sir Francis Maclean will be directed to this 
department, | 
217, Anent the question of the separation of the Fxecutive and Judicial 
Separation of Judicial and functions, the DBengalee of the 13th instant is glad 
Executive Functions. to learn that the Calcutta High Court seems to be 
in favour of the proposal. 
218. The came paper in its issue of the 15th instant hears that Mr. Abdur 
ae | Rahim, Barrister-at-Law, will succeed Nawab Syed 
m tee ” mstiied Magistracy of Ameer Hossein, when he retires from the position 
wise of Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta, and remarks 
that it is a pity that what is considered a prize-appointment should be with- 
drawn from the Provincial Service. . 
219. The Amrita Bazar Pairtka of the 15th instant invites the attention 
im 2 wks of District Judges, especially Mr. Pennell, Mr. 1. 
Dictaet Courts. . Palit, Mr. B, C. Mittra, Mr. K, N, Ray, Kumar 
Gopendra Krishna Bahadur and others to the 
Conference of the Subordinate Judges held at Nassik under the presidency of 
the Judge of that district, and asks them to hold annual conferences of Munsifs, 
Subordinate Judges and principal pleaders to lay down rules by which a good 
deal of the miseries of the men who resort to litigation might be removed. 
220, The Bengalee of the 16th January writes of the attempted appoint- 
oo i ee ee of Mr. Peters’ son to succeed his father in the 
Fc sayy wai °° Chief Assessorship in the Income-tax Office. Fortu- 
nately Mr, Oldham vetoed the appointment, and. 
it is now held by Babu Madhu Sudan San, the second officer on the list. But 
in place of Babu Madhu Sudan, thus promoted, one Mr. George has been 
appointed, to the exclusion of an Indian officer who has officiated for Madhu 
Sudan Babu seven or eight times, and who holds a better permanent appoint- 
ment than the selected nominee. This is a jobbery to which the attention of 
the Local Goverment is invited. 


III ,.—LrcGIsiative. 


221. Capital, says a writer in the Bengalee of the 12th instant, has done a 
ublic service by calling attention to the views of 
pee Lansdowne’s Government on the project of 
legislation relating to mines, which is now pending before the Supreme Council. 
Ihe Government of India in 1892 were distinctly of opinion that any 
reculation of the hours of labour for women and children would inflict a@ serious 
injury upon ‘a rising and important industry.” Sir Charles Elliott also 
condemned the Bill, What, asks the writer in the Bengake, has happened, since 
1892, to bring about a change in the views of tlie Government ? Has any 
philanthropist appeared on the scene, bemoaning the lot of the labourers and 
interesting himself on their behalf? Or, has any pressure been brought to 
bear upon the authorities here from influential quarters 1n England? Chere 
are similar instances of legislation under pressure. But Lord Curzon 1s known 
to be a strong man and he is not likely to submit to dictation. ; 
222. Referring to the election of a member of the Bengal Council, to the 
is Hichecss tho Mahara of Imperial Legislative Council, the Power and 


Darbhanga and the Hon'ble Guardian of the 13th January hopes that the 
Surondranath Banerjee. Maharaja of Darbhanga will be good enough to 


The Mining Legislation. 
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make room for the Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee, the representative of the 
people, who is likely to be really serviceable to the country, while His Highness 
might more fittingly devote his time to making pilgrimages than to the tedioug 
and thankless service of his country. 

223. The following leader appears in the Bengulee of the 13th January:— 


The Arms Act emphasised the invidious dig. 

sae ATES Aah, F. tinction which reigns 7 every walk of life in this 
country between the rulers and the ruled. It emphasised the utter want of 
confidence which the Government of this country, in spite of all the rhetoric 
which usually garnishes the speeches of high European officials, really feels in 
the loyality of the people. It has, like all class legislation, widened still more 
the gulf between Europeans and Indians, between [urasians and Indians. I¢ 
has succeeded most effectually in reminding the Indian of-the vae victis pro- 
nounced two centuries ago by the white man against his people. And it has 
more than anything else proved to demonstration that the rule of Britain has 
failed in conciliating the affections of the people of India. It is, in fact, a 
most significant commentary on the unsympathetic spirit which animates that 
rule; and that spirit affords a striking contrast to the spirit in which Britain — 
rules her Colonies. The Colonies have been hithertu able to do little for 
Britain in comparison to what India has done for her. For, say what she may, 
it is certain that Britain owes her pre-eminence amoung the Powers of the anid 
to India and to India alone. If the Indian Empire was lost to Britain to-day, 


she would sink at once to the position of Italy or Spain in the politics of 


Europe. And her statesmen, therefore, only speak the simple unexaggerated 
truth when they declare that “‘ India is the brightest gem in the British diadem.” 
But the treatment of this gem by its owners has not shown much real appre- 


ciation on the part of the latter. It has been guarded with the greatest 


jealousy, itis true. It has been kept carefully boxed up. And the vigilance 
of the fabled griffin in guarding its gold has been and is being daily expended 
on it. But there has been no generous appreciation of its immense value ; 
there has been no sericus effort made to enhance its natural lustre. Hitherto 
the efforts of Britain in guarding her jewel has been more like the efforts of 
the miser who dves not know what to do with his wealth, does not know how 
to utilize it for any good purpose, but who at the same time is well aware of its 
immense Value, and is therefere unwilling to part with it. Britain has shaken 
the pagoda tree so often and so successfully that the tree has become an extinct 
species, and the people who reared it have to suffer from recurring famines. 
But this illiberal jealousy of Britain in guarding her treasure has been 
followed by a most disastrous result, For it was this jealousy which was 
responsible for the Arms Act. And the Arms Act has resulted in a universal 
emasculation of the people. Vast sums of money have been spent on the 
frontier defences in guarding against future foes, existing more in the fantastic 
imaginations of poetic statesmen than in the real world of fact. And asa 
corollary to the expenditure on useless frontier defences, the people of India 
have been so thoroughly and so effectually disarmed that should the long-appre- 
hended attack from the North after all really come, the people will not in the 
least degree be able to help the Government iu a matter in which they are more 
vitally interested than the Gcvernment could ever be, Every reader of 
history knows that the invaders from the North never could effect the 
complete conquest of India, and that even in the conquered provinces, the 
real elements of indigenous rule were allowed to remain undisturbed. And this 
state of thing was owing, not to the forbearance of the conquerors, but to their 
impotence in bringing about a thorough conquest. Great battles were won 
and lost. Ancient dynasties were overthrown, and new dynasties were set up 
in their stead. But the great mass of the people were untouched by the 
olitical and dynastic changes, which affected only the rulers and their families. 
he people were left in possession of their arms, and any effort on the part of 
the conqueror to meddle with their religion or with their rights would have 
raised a storm which would have swept the strongest dynasty from the throne. 
And the in-coming of the British rule, the sine base of the British 
sovereignty in this country, was so easy of accomplishment owing to this 
indifference on the part of the people to the fate of the ruling families of India. 
lf those families had had the same hold on the affections of the Indian people, 
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which some of the ruling families of Europe had and still ha 
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of European countries, British sovereignty would have been an ; hilte, § 
India. The fact, therefore, remains that there are no families, a pr wore sy 
no men in British India at the present day, with traditions or histories which 
could so appeal to the imagination of the people as to make them rise against 
the Government. The people are coming out of their ancient conserva- 
tism every day; and they fully realize that the India of to-day cannot 
do without the rule of Britain. lf they clamour for political rights. if they 
clamour for the rights of British citizens, they know that those rights ‘are only 
possible of enjoyment under British rule. So that even when they are most 
discontented, their discontent is never against the rule of Britain, but against 
some particular policy which the representatives of Britain are for the time 
following in their midst. And, therefore, it is, that the people of India at the 
present day are loyal, toa man_ to the British rule, not on account of a senti- 
mental feeling of loyalty to an abstraction, but on account of the more 
substantial feeling of self-interest. The thoughtful among them fully realize 
the fact that the country is passing through a great transition, and that the 
protection of the powerful arm of Britain is an indispensable necessity to her at 
this hour. They, therefore, have no object hostile to the rule of Britain. 
Look at the question, therefore, from all possible points of view, and the one 
broad fact remains that the people of India at the present moment are fully 
alive to the fact that their best interests are bound up with the permanence of 
British rule in this country. The facts and circumstances, which we have 
enumerated, are so simple and so poe that it is impossible that they 
should escape the observation of our rulers or should be misunderstood or 
misinterpreted by them. We cannot, therefore, we must confess, understand 
the persistence of Government in still allowing the odious Arms Act to disgrace 
the Statute Book. It is an unmerited slur on the unquestionable loyalty of the 
people. It is an indication of weakness on the part of our rulers; for suspicion 
and over-caution are only the sure indications of weakness. And it helps in 
perpetuating a racial distinction which no wise Government, situated like the 
Government of India, would consider it statesmanlike to perpetuate. It came 
into existence in a moment of panic, and a measure, passed in panic, should be 
reconsidered after the panic is over. 


224. <A correspondent from Raniganj writes to the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
K Dakshi Melia of of a en instant that the fittest man for election 
umar axzsninesvar aila oO a ° . . . 
5: Satie Bik on the Select Committee of the Indian Mines Bill 
ne ee No. II, would be Kumar Dakshinesvar Malia 
Bahadur of Siarsol. 


225. The Bengake of the 16th January continues its remarks on the 
A. in ka Arms Act as follows:— 
re We said the other day that the Arms 
Act has appreciably widened the gulf existing between Europeans and 
Indians and Eurasians and Indians. According to its provisions, Europeans 
and Eurasians are allowed to keep arms, while Indians are not allowed to do 
so except in special cases. The European and Eurasian, therefore, are 
favoured beings, who have been specially exempted from the operation of this 
Act, which casts an undeserved slur on the loyalty of the chil en of the soil, 
And this distinction, made so glaring by the provisions of this obnoxious 
law, is felt as unjust and undeserved by the great majority of the people. 
They feel acutely that the Government does not trust them. They feel 
acutely that the Government trusts other classes of the community, who have, 
comparatively 6 ing, lesser interests at stake in the country. And, above 
all, they feel most acutely that a Government, -which professes its anxiet to 
rest its foundation on the affections of the people and on the broad principles 
of justice and of fairness, does, in actual fact, rest 1ts foundations on an 
illiberal policy of distrust of the people, which is palpably unjust and unfair. 
And the discontent, arising necessarily out of this feeling, gives birth to the 
very conditions which Government seeks most to avoid. For mistrust begets 
mistrust, and suspicion begets suspicion. And although at the gan, Prag 
may not be any real disloyalty among the people, a persistent policy © 
distrust, a persistent policy of class favouritism, are the surest means to bring 
about the existence of the very disloyalty, the absence of which Government 
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should be most anxious to secure. It is all very well to proclaim from the 
house-tops that Britain means to hold India by the sword. Holding three 
hundred millions of civilized human beings by the sword is a task which ma 
rove too much, even for the mightiest Empire in the world. Holding thro. 
Leniied millions of civilized human beings by the sword is certainly a task 
which is bound to be a source of weakness to even the mightiest Empire in 
the world. Above all, a happy, contented and loyal India will add infinitely 
to the strength of that Empire. And the times are certainly propitious for 
the bringing about of such a result. 
At the present moment, the interests of the Indian people are indissolubly 
bound up with the interests of Britain. And what is more, the people of 
India know it to be so. ‘There are no pst traditions, no symbols of past 
greatness, among them which might make them look at the rule of Britain 
with regret. With the progress of education, with the daily increasing 
facilities for inter-ccommunication between the two countries, the process of 


unification is going on without a break. And if there is agitation going on 


among the Indian people for political rights, no sensible Englishman would 
confound such agitation with disloyalty. Discontent there may be among 
the people of India in respect of certain particular methods which the 
Government are pursuing. But even that discontent is very far apart from 
disloyalty. Would it, therefore, be wise on the part of the Government to 
make indivious distinctions between class and class? Would it be wise on 
the part of Government to persist in a policy of distrust towards one class of 
its subjects, while it shows most markedly that it reposes the fullest trust in 
other classes? ‘The Eurasian is 2 native of the soil, He is precluded from 
holding a commission in the army just as much as any Indian. He has not 
in other respects the privileges enjoyed by Europeans. But he is exempted 
from the operation of the Arms Act. He is entrusted with the task of forming 
independent Volunteer Corps, officered by men of his nationality. But the 
Indian is debarred from the enjoyment of the rights which his Eurasian 
brother is allowed to enjoy. And the anomally does not stop here. Parsis, 
Jews and West Indian Negroes are allowed to form Volunteer Corps, which 
Indians are not allowed todo. Jt comes to this, therefore, that in India the 
lofty privilege of defending the country against foreign aggression is to be 
contined only to those who can show that they are not of Indian origin. To 
defend one’s country, to bea soldier is the duty of a citizen in every other 
country in the world In India, however, the rule is reversed. In India, to 
defend the country is the duty, not of the citizen, but of the alien. And this 
is an anomally which is not only noticed by the Indian people, but is felt in 
their heart of hearts; for it really is the brand of political inferiority which 
is set on their brows by a Government which professes to be paternal. It 
involves a racial distinction which cannot but be galling to a proud and highly 
sensitive race, It reminds them constantly of the fact that they are a conquer- 
ed race—a nation of political Helots, who are not the sons of the Empire over 
which the great White Queen is holding her rule. It serves to close the 
springs of affectionate loyalty which they would fain show to the venerable 
personality of the Sovereign whom they worship with such a loving devotion; 
and we venture to think that it would be hardly consistent with true statesmansbip 
on the part of an alien Government to remind its subjects too often of the 
fact they are a conquered and an inferior race. And if anything serves 
effectually to remind the people of India of this fact, it is the odious Arms 
Act, which more than anything else daily emphasizes this fact, daily brings 
back to the recollection of the conquered the fact of the conquest, and marks, 
as by a wall of iron, the distinction which oxists between them and the 
conquerors. Every life that is destroyed by a beast of prey, every field that 
is devastated by pigs or deer, serve to remind them of this difference and 
this distinction. And the emasculation, consequent on the deprivation of 
arms, sensibly adds to the weakness of the Empire, sensibly increases the 
dangers by which that Empire is surrounded. It is all very well to think of 
securing safety by drawing the teeth and cutting off the claws of the tame 
lion, But the lion in such a case must needs be ‘lefended from other wild 
beasts by its owner. And the ¢fforts, made for the purpose of such a defence, 


necessarily weakens and may ultimately end by exhausting the strength and 
the powers of the owner hitnself, : — oe, 


- conscientiousness and devotion to duty and discipline. 
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IV.—Native Srares. 


226. A correspondent writes to the Bengalee of the 13th January 


that Government should institute a careful 
Appointments in Kathiawar enquiry into the complaint re cently made about 
— appointments in the Kathiawar agency. 
227, The Hindoo Patriot of the 14th January discusses the principle 
: ; underlying the policy of removing oung 
The education of young Princes Pyinges and zamindars’ min ors from their ree. 
and zamindars minors. , aK. ; ewe) 
without estraoging them from Indian associations, 
and contrasts the education and training received from public institutions like 
the Rajkumar Colleges and those received under private tutorships under 
the Court of Wards. The writer mentions the advantages of the former 
course, if those Colleges were well organised and kept under proper super- 
vision, which, however, is not the case. 

A few highly-paid European gentlemen of good qualifications with the 
low-paid natives of inferior capabilities are to be found in the Rajkumar 
Colleges. What is required is a teaching staff of men of broader ideas of 
education than those of the average Indian graduate. The writer admits 
the necessity of these institutions being equipped with men of great ability 
and character, but if by this it is meant that the whole staff of the College 
should consist of ISuropeans with University qualifications, he fears the 
training of Princes and zamindars’ minors will be one-sided, which will not 
be conducive to the interests of the Native States or estates which they 
will be required to manage. It is, therefore, desirable that the teaching 
staff should consist of efficient Europeans and natives cf high educa- 
tional qualifications avd character. This will, no doubt, greatly neutralise 
a purely European influence and keep alive the native nfl os of thought and 
feeling so important to the ruler of a Native State. Another defect in these 
Colleges is to be found in the purely literary education, and in some cases 
barely elementary education, given to the minors, which will not help them in 
any way in their future career. These institutions should not be made a 
training ground for a higher University career. ‘Their education ought to 
take into account the future sphere of activity of each, his tastes and his 
leanings. ‘These Colleges can be made more useful by instituting different 
courses of instruction to suit different tastes and needs of the students. These 
changes in the features of the existing institutions would bring about a bright 
career of usefulness for the Rajkumar Colleges, imparting an education which 
will imbue the aristocracy of the land “ with a sense of duty and a desire to 
take their due share in the Imperial responsibility.” 

As for private tutorships, the writer makes the following observations: — 

The practice has nothing to recommend it. It is wrong in principle, 
and it has proved almost a universal failure. A tutor to a young man, 
on whuse fi wee. il and proper training the welfare of a State depends, 
has a great responsibility which might be too much for him or might 
not be fully realised by him. The weakness of the policy lies in the fact 
that there is much of a personal factor in this case. ‘‘A tutor,” remarks 
the Hindoo to whom we are indebted for a thoughtful article on the subject, 
“should be a man of impressive personality capable of inspiring his ward with 
enduring and noble impulses and influencing his character for good.” There 
iS no satisfactory means of knowing the powers of the guardian to whose 
charge the ward is to be kept. The selection has in some cases turned out very 
bad, no educational experience having been thought necessary for holding such 
appointments. Even when a tutor of high character and impressive personality 
is found, he runs the risk of making himself repulsive to his pupil by his over- 
We fully agree with 
our contemporary when he says ‘each new tutor appointed is a fresh experi- 
ment, which is left to himself to justify. It is staking all on a single throw 
of the dice,” and the chances of success are the same as those of a failure. 

228. ‘The Amrita bazar Patrika is Bi sorry h pee - bp Aag le 

Babu Kanti Chunder Mukerji, to w : 
Mukerji.” seat a wen State owes its prosperity, and equally deplores the 
State. fact that, with his death, the connection of the 


Bengalees with the Native States ceases altogether. He was the last of tlie 
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Bengalees who held the post of a Prime Minister under the Hindu ruler of an 
important State. , : | ) 


V.— Prospects OF THE Crops AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


229. The Indian Mirror of the 11th January announces that over a 
thousand more deaths from plague were reported 
— in India during the week ending Sth January than 
in the previous week. The greatest mortality was cepeeten from the Patna, 
Saran, Monghyr, and Gaya districtsin Bengal. But thereis an. alarming 
recrudescence in Bombay city also, there cable been as many as sixty cases 
and forty deaths in a single day. The number of plague deaths in Calcutta is 
small, but the general mortality has exceeded a hundred. For instance, there — 
were as many as a hundred and eleven deaths in Calcutta on Tuesday last, or 
forty more than the quinquennial average. Surely, the weather alone cannot 
account for this alarming increase in disease and death. 
230. The Indian Nation of the 14th January has the following :— 
The rain of last week was general throughout 
Bengal, except in Chittagong, and the official crop 
report states that it has been generally beneficial, though the radi in Hooghly 


Weather and crop report. 


and Shahabad, poppy in Gaya, and certain crops in Howrah, the 24-Parganas, 


and Khulna have been to some extent damaged by it. The harvesting of 
paddy and the pressing of sugarcane is approaching completion. Fodder is 
reported as sufficient, but cattle disease continues to give some trouble, 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


931. The Amrita Bazar Patrika of the 11th instant, says that the selection 
— icles of Babu J — — naga for ap apmena 
The confirmation of Babu Jogesd =a, District Judge, which he owes to the recom- 
Chandra Mittra as District Judge. Fondation of His Lordship the Chief Justice, 
will give general satisfaction; for there is no question about the abilities of 
Babu Jogesh Chandra. 
£32. In future, says the Indian Mirror of the 11th January, not England 
but India is likely to be the recruiting ground for 
India the recruiting grourd for the “ Soldiers of the Empire.” The Secretary of 
ee eer State for War is corresponding with the ha 
Office with the view of raising five ‘‘ Native Regiments ” in India for garrison 
duties in certain Colonies. What Colonies ? Not those in South Africa, 
surely. 
Ba3., A correspondent writes from Patna tothe Amrita Bazar Pairtka of 
: the 11th January that when His Honour the 
Go rou the Hientenant- JT ieutenant-Governor heard of the death from 
plague of the son of the Assistant Superintendent 
of Railway Mail Service he ran to his house, saw the patient, and condoled with 
Sasi Babu in his troubles. No wonder the incident has made an excellent 
impression upon the people of Bankipore. It is oy. these touches, which cost 
nothing, that the alien rulers can evoke the feelings of gratitude from the 
inhabitants of this country, who are easily satisfied with small mercies. sf 
234. Referring to the progeee) to establish a Military Staff College in 
| | ndia to afford a place where loyal Indian princes, 
& Renchoret fer forte. eager to fight on the side of the British troops, can 
acquire a high class military education, the Bengalee of the 11th instant 
trusts that this will be the beginning of an Indian Sandhurst. There are loyal 
Chiefs and Sirdars with strong military iustincts who, with proper military 
training, would be valuable adjuncts to the British Indian Army. The Govern- 
ment commits a great mistake in not availing itself of their services, Their 
enlistment as soldiers or officers of the Queen would cement their loyalty and 
add to the efficiency of the Native Army. 
235. The Patna correspondent, writing tothe Bengalee of the 11th 
January, speaks in high praise of His Honour’s 
PAs dl aa ~ gies: kindness in visiting the plague-stricken districts of 
ita & iim Bihar with the object of offering his sympathies 
with the sufferers, and concludes by suggesting 


(17) 


that it would be better if the services of the several disinfect : 
doctors were now dispensed with, and the saving thus effected “loved te 
meet the wants of the utterly helpless and destitute. ; 

236, The fiat has gone forth, says a leaderette in the Bengalee of the 11th 
instant, that the Bengalee should be ostracized 
outside the province of his origin. Bengalees have 
been the pioneers of Western education almost all over Northern India. and 
have rendered iavaluable services in every Native State in which they have 
been employed. It was a Bengalee, Raja Dakshina Ranjan Mukerjee, born 
and brought up in Calcutta, who had virtually been the leaders of the “ barons 
bold” of Oudh, during the transition period which had followed the suppres- 
sion of the Sepoy Revolt. The Taluqdars’ Association of Lucknow, the 
Canning College, and various other public institutions owed their origin to 
him. ‘T'o him, too, the Taluqdars were indebted for their very status. No 
visitor to Jeypur can fail to be struck by the various reforms and improve- 
ments which have been introduced there by succession of capable Bengalee 
Ministers, beginning with a Sen and ending with a Mukerjee. Go to the 
Happy Valley, and you will see what Babu Nilambar Mukerjee has been able 
to accomplish there. No official was more popular or more trusted than Babu 
Madhu Sudan Chatterji, the late Engineer of the Nizam’s Government. Has 
not Rai Kalica Das Dutt Bahadur, c.1 £., been a conspicuous success as Dewan 
of the Kuch Behar State ? A Naihati Brahmin is the Minister of the Raja of 
Tehri—one of the best-administered of the Himalayan States. When in the 
blood-and-scalp days of the Mutiny, the life of a Bengalee was safe in almost 
not a single Native State,—when he was looked upon with distrust and 
suspicion as a spy of the English, an incident happened at Jeypur which is 
worth mentioning here. The late Maharaja used to have all the leading 
English newspapers translated into the vernacular and read out to him. 
Among these newspapers was the Hindoo Patriot, then under the editorship of 
the illustrious Hurrish Chunder Mukerji, which had then been creating quite 
a sensation by the fearless tone of the series of articles in which it pleaded for 
a policy of clemency and conciliation, in opposition to the policy of revenge 
which was being unanimously advocated by the Anglo-Indian Press and thie 


The Bengalee outside Bengal. 


Anglo-Indian community. The Maharaja was struck by the tone of the. 


passionate pleadings of the man who was unquestionably the Hindu Patriot 
par excellence, and exclaimed— Who says that the Bengalees are base and 
unpatriotic ? Why, this Bengalee journalist has been pleading for justice for 
all-India and not for his own community alone. Itis the Bengalees who are 
the true sons of India, and all India ought to be greatful to them.” Such is the 
record of the Bengalees for loyalty and patriotism. ) 
237. The Bengalce of the 11th instant, in announcing the fact that five 
tna: Native Regiments are to be raised in India for 
ndian Troops for the Colonies. ~~ arrison duty in some of the Colonies—probably 
in South Africa—says that the sepoy is by no means reluctant to cross the 
kalapani to serve his Queen—a Queen whom he has never seen and who rules 
afar. He would have felt himself honoured if he had been permitted to fight 
against the Boers. But now that this satisfaction has been denied him, he 
would be all the more eager for service abroad—any where and in any capacity. 
238. Mr. Wagle, an Indian graduate, went to England to learn the art of 
manufacturing glass. At some of the workshops, 
An Indian glass-manufacturer. here he sought admission as an apprentice, 
his application was rejected, onthe ground that he was a—foreigner. TF or- 
tunately, at other workshops, his application was regarded in @ more generous 
light; and he was thus afforded an opportunity of achieving the i sr of his 
mission. He has now obtained an insight into the secrets of the industry, and 
hopes to be able to start, on his return to India, a glass factory ; for which this 
country, he is confident, offers a splendid field. The Bengalee of the 11th 
instant in this connection mentions thata glass factory was started more than ten 
years ago in Bengal ; but owing to some reason or other, 1b speedily collapsed ; 
yet that paper hopes Mr. Wagle will be more fortunate in his venture. 
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930, The same paper devotes a leader, in its issue of the 12th 

J rte commenting upon the honours dis. 

tributed previous to, and at the opening of, the 
ear. | 

941. The Jndian Mirror of the 12th January has a leaderette on 

| the contributions received from abroad to the 

The Famine Fund. Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund, and says 

that India has every reason to be grateful to Lancashire and Japan for their 
most generous assistance. ; 

242, The same paper refers to the paper on ‘“ Experiences in an 
English Glass Factory,” read by Mr. Nilkanth 
Wagle, a young Hindu graduate from bombay, 
at the Imperial Institute, on the 17th December last. The industrial 
movement, it says, 18 of supreme importance to India, and Lord Reay, 
who presided at the meeting, and other speakers, including Sir George 
Birdwood and Sir James Jardine, expressed their conviction that there was a 
great field open to glass industry in India. Lord Reay told the distin- 
guished audience at the Imperial Institute that, when Mr. Wagle sought to 
obtain a position as apprentice, he (Mr. Wagle) was objected to as a 
“‘ foreigner.” Why, continues the Murror, we are foreigners in our Own country, 
Our young men secure the highest degrees that the highest English University 
can give. They bring back testimonials from the most distinguished doctors 
and scientists, that they are worthy, by virtue of their acquirements and 
character, of the best appointments under the gift of the Government of India. 
But there the glorification ends. Third-rate Englishmen get the coveted posts. 
This was a grievance that was brought to the notice of Professor Ramsay with 
much earnestness and some bitterness last Saturday evening at the India Club 
at the Conference in connection with Mr. Tata’s proposed Research University. 

248. Mr. David McLaren Morrison, who started, in the correspondence 
columns of the Englishman a year ago, the sugges- 
tion of an ‘*Army of Imperial Federation,’ has 
returned, says the Indian Mirror of the 12th January, to the charge in the same 

aper. 4 
“ The Indian Mirror objects to one or two statements in his latest 
communication to the Englishman, as, for instance, the following :— re 

War, like plague, is one of the most dreadful scourges humanity is called 
on to bear, and in order to stamp it out, drastic measures are required. 
Those who advocate treating the present war in the same vacillating way -the 
plague in India was treated at first, are rendering themselves directly respon- 
sible for all the future deaths and misery caused by mock sentiment, and: the 
insane desire to ecurry-favour with that portion of the community which is 
entirely influenced by emotions in place of being guided by past experience, 
common sense, and an earnest desire for permanent peace in the future. oe 

‘Now, is not Mr. Morrison much out 1n his askiales ? As regards plague 
in India, Mr. Morrison—owing probably to his absence from India—has made. 
a travesty of the actual truth. The ‘‘ drastic measures” came first, the “mock. 
sentiment’? along while after. The former nearly established a rebellion;-: 
the official recognition of the latter has done more towards concilliation than 
all the sedition Jaws. However, to return once more to Mr. Morrison’s pet 
proposal for an Imperial Federated Army, the following extract from his 
letter to the Englishman will repay perusal :— ya 

It will thus be seen that all the component parts of the Army of Imperial 
Federation actually exist, and it only needs a man like Lord Roberts, who 
knows India and its people s0 well, and has openly expressed his ardent ad- 
miration of the Colonial forces and the British volunteers, and his regret that: 
his friends, the Indian Princes, were not with him in Africa to crystalliso this. 
magnificent material into a concrete form which will do much towards 
securing universal peace in the future. The Native Princes must be offered. 
the honour of becoming enrolled in the Army of Imperial Federation, and the’ 
privilege of their suns serving the British regiments quartered in Europe, and. 
those who accept the offer must hold a portion of their troops ready to garrison 


our Colonies and fight when and where their services may be required in the: 
cause of the Empire. 


Honours. 


An Indian glase-manufscturer. 


Army of Imperial Federation. 


( 
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If the scheme he adopted, what will become of Lord Curzon’s f 
Resolution about ‘‘ Absentee Chiefs,” and of their wasting their siieaneas 
abroad when the same are required for the betterment of their subjects ? 

244, Lord Dufferin, to whose financial undertakings and operations the 


Indian Mirror recently devoted a leading article. did 
Lord Dufferin. well—-it writes again in its issue of the 19th y Teo 
ary—not to go to South Africa when the smash of the London and Globe 


Finance Corporation, of which he is the Chairman, came, ‘“ He has, by sticking 
to his guns, acquired the sympathy of the Press. That is right. He i8 an 
amiable old man, who is poor, and naturally wants to bring more money into his 
family. The quest after the unholy ‘grail’ has failed. And the Times, which 
ought to know, declares its emphatic opinion that Lord Dufferin’s conduct in 
connection with the Corporation has been scrupulously honourable. That 


is likewise our own opinion. Besides, Lord Dufferin has lost many thousand 


pounds himself in his search after wealth. But the Zimzs, with all its sympathy 
for an impoverished peer, cannot shut out the equally emphatic conviction that 
Lord Dufferin’s ‘absence of feeling of responsibility as a Trustee is especially 
to be condemned when public men appeal to the confidence of investors on the 
ground of their services to the State.’ Punishment inthe garb of irony could 
go no further.” 

24°, ‘lhe Bengalee of the 12th instant is confident that in his new office, 
Babu Jogesh Chandra Mitra, District and Sessions 
Judge, will give great satisfaction and be very 
popular. 

248, The other day, writes, the same paper writes the Pioneer spoke 
isk iia lei triumphantly of the good that has resulted from 

Suet cevB®" the disarmament of the Backergunge district in 
reducing the number of riots and serious crimes. The Bikash of Barisal, 
however, points out that the measure has been prolific cf evil, inasmuch as the 
depredations of wild animals have increased, and even populated towns are 
now not safe from their inroads. Tigers and wild boar have been found to 
make the town of Barisal their happy hunting-ground. The other day, the 
Editor of the Bikash was eujoying his noon-day siesta in the andarmahal of his 
house at Barisal, when the cries of little children playing in the courtyard 
arrested his attention. Coming out of the bed-room, he was shocked and 
surprised to find a large boar. A large number of people collected and the 
boar strode out into a neighbouring khal, where it remained for fully a quarter 
of an hour and then passed on. A crowd of boys with /athis and sticks followed 
the boar at a respectful distance, till it iatened a neighbouring jungle, where it 
eventually disappeared. Now the district has been disarmed; and the result 
is that the peaceful section of the community runs the risk of being devour- 
ed by tigers or ripped open by wild boars. If the Government are so much 
in favour of this disarming policy, let them make every possible arrangement 
for the protection of life and property. Unless they can do that, they have no 
right to disarm the people and thus place them at the mercy of armed budmashes 
and wild animals. 

247. Mr. Nolan’s circular enjoining upon British officials in Bengal to treat 
the ‘natives’ with sympathy, is the first official 
acknowledgment, says a writer in the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika of the 12th January, of the existence of the oft-repeated complaint that 
the people of this country are rudely treated by their English masters. It 
further proves the high-mindedncss of Mr. Nolan. The traditions of British 
rule teach this rudeness. Indians are taught to regard Englishmen with awe, 
and Englishmen are indirectly taught to treat the Indians with contempt. If 
an Indian gives a blow to an Englishman, he is severely poe , because 
the prestige of the Englishman, who has to remain unprotected in the widst of 
an alien people, must be maintained. If an Englishman gives a blow to an 
Indian, the former is dealt with leniently. Prestige requires that the European 
should be dealt with in a lenient matter. This is the tradition of British rule 
in India. How can a circular, therefore, produce oy effect—any real reform ? 
It will result in the creation of hypocrites who will shake hands with a native, 
and welcome him with a forced smile, but it will never do any real good. 
The writer relates how an English philanthropist once announced himself as the 
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brother of the Indians and mixed with them and talked in the most angelic manner 
possible. ‘This philanthropist wanted to subscribe to our paper. It was in 
those days when we wrote with vitriol. We offered an excuse; we told him 
that he would not like the tone of our paper. He laughed; he loved the Hindus 
even as he did his own people. The paper was sent to him. A few months 
after he discontinued taking our paper, and in announcing his intention, he gaye 
us a bit of his mind. He said that he loved the Hindus, no doubt, but he could 
not patronise a paper which was so ungrateful as to find fault with the best of 
Governments that the Indians or any other race ever had Mr. Nolan’s circulay 
may create some mock philanthropists, but we prefer the rude honest English- 
men to them. All the same, Mr. Nolan deserves our sincere thanks for having 
fingered a plague-spot and tried to remove it. The circular may yet do some 
good if the parties to whom it is addressed are censured for violating the 
instructions contained in it.” | 

248. An article in the Hindoo Patriot of the 12th January says that, 

although coming late, official recognition of the 
Congress is very cheering, and if it continues may 
ultimately gain the co-operation of Government. 

219, ‘The Power and Guardian of the 13th instant notices the appoint- 
ment of Rabu Jogesh Chandra Mitra toa District 
and Sessions Judgeship, which, it says, is well 

| — deserved. 

250. The Power and Guardian of the 138th January notices the friendly 
attitude of the officials towards the Congress, and 
understands that at the last sessions invitations 
were issued to many local high officials, and they all graced the Congress with 
their presence. The Maharaja of Kashmir was at Lahore at the moment the 
the Congress was held. His Highness was invited to witness the proceedings. 
The Maharaja sent the invitation letter to the Lieutenant-Governor asking 
if he could attend the Congress. The writer is assured that His Honour replied: 
‘‘The Congress was a good thing, and he might attend its meetings.” Lord 
Curzon on arriving in India made an emphatic pronouncement on the legality 
and legitimacy of the movement. Truly did the President of tho last session 
say that the period of opposition to the Congress was over, and the institu- 
tion has now entered on a period of useful work. There are undoubtedly 
indications of the official element recognising the utility and loyalty of the 
movement. 

251. Referring to the doubts entertained in certain quarters as to the 
whe dite British «tality and expediency of maintaining in Eng- 

ee land such a costly institution as the British Com- 

mittee of the Indian National Congress, the Power 
and Guardian of the 13th January maintains that, till the formation of the 
British Committee for carrying on political agitation in England, the grievances 
of India as voicod by the Indian National Congress had no effect on the 
Secretary of State for India, and no one who had carefully watched the 
political progress of India would agree in the opinion that it was the annual 
te efforts of the Congress which brought into being the Royal 
ommission on Indian Expenditure and the Welby Commission. ‘Therefore, to 
minimise the importance of the British Committee is to indirectly minimise the 
power and importance of the Congress, 

252. The Power and Guardian of the 13th January, referring to His 

ie Sik ete Honour’s benevolence in connection with the 

aaa a incident at Bankipore, says that it has often 
“referred to acts of benevolence performed by the Provincial Satraps and their 
wives as also by District Magistrates. . . . . . . Such acts of sympathy 
on the part of the Governor of a province speak volumes about the object of British 
rule in India A few months ago, the District Magistrate of Alipur carried 
on his shoulders a patient, stricken with cholera and abandoned by his relatives 
and friends, to a distance of a mile or so and placed him under medical charge. 
Officials as these are angels in human form. We have witnessed European 
missionaries work os coolies in rescuing men buried under the débris of a 
colapsed house. Surely at times we cannot help being forgetful of ourselves 
when we contemplate acts as these performed by Europeans in this country. 
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But there are Europeans and Europeans, and for acts of : 
volence to look to tea plantations z the lowest strata By Hay ewe 7 to 
hope against hope. Surely, Sir John Woodburn has done mucn sliead to 
win the hearts of the subject people.” Jy 

- 253. Referring to the Arya Samaj and to the allusions to the good .it had 


done, made at the Lahore Social Con 
Indian Mirror of the 18th J anuary aa , 
editorial to the subject, from which we glean the following information :— 
Twenty-five years ago, the ‘‘ great saint and reformer,” the late Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati, first launched the Samaj into existence. Dayanand, who 
died in Ajmere some ten years ago, had in the beginning to work single-handed. 
Now the Arya Samaj numbers as many as one hundred upadeshaks, or preachers, 
busily engaged in preaching the cause through the length and breadth of the 
country, carrying the message of wisdom and truth, embodied in the sacred 
Vedas, to distant millions, With some of these, it is all a labour of love, whilst 
others in poorer circumstances are paid by the Provincial Samaj from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 100 per month, besides travelling allowances The Veda Peaches Fund of 
the Arya Samaj alone amounts to nearly two lakhs of rupees. Then, it boasts 
also of a School Fund, an Orphan Fund, a Memorial Fund for the benefit of 
the families of deceased members, a College Fund, a Kanya Maha Kidyalaya 
Fund (for girls’ schools) and a Patit Udhar or Sudhi Fund for the reclamation 
and return of perverts and converts to the ancient Hindu fold, all of which funds 
are in un extremely flourishing condition and doing well. Some idea of the 
activity that marks the operations of the Arya Samaj might be gathered. from 
the fact that, within the last ten or twelve years, it converted over a thousand 
Muhammadans to Hinduism, and that with the co-operation and help of ortho- 
dux Hindus. The Samaj has established as many as a hundred schools for boys, 
which are scattered all over the Punjab, the North-West Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, Rajputaua, Bombay, Bengal and Bihar, and to all of which (except 
the one at Ranchi), Windus, Muhammadans, and Christians have free access, for 
the mere asking. The second language taught in these schools is Sanskrit, and 
the pupils are taught to read the saxdhya, and are given religious instruction. 
But the activity of the Samaj in matters educational does not end there. 
It has got some fifty schools for girls side by side with the boys’ schools 
already mentioned, where education 1s given through the medium of Sanskrit 
and Nagri, and domestic duties are taught to the pupils, ‘I'he girls have to 
read the sandhya every day, and receive also a proper moral and religious 
education. And to both boys’ and girls’ schools, boarding-houses are attached, 
and a strict supervision exercised over the morals and manners of the inmates. 
The Samaj sets its face against the many social evils that hamper national 
progress in India, Boys are never married before they are eighteen, and 
girls are given away in marriage after they have attained the age of fourteen. 
But that is only the minimum marriageable age fixed by the Samaj. In 
some cases, boys and girls marry and are given away in marriage when they 
are twenty-five and sixteen, respectively. These rules are strictly enforced in 
the case of the inmates of the Ae The Kanya Maha Bidyalaya 
at Jullundur, to which reference was made by the President of the Lahore Social 
Conference, has, during the present year, 125 pupils on its rolls, with an average 
daily attendance of eighty scholars. The most important feature of the 
Bidyalaya is the special class for widows and grown-up ladies, some of whom 
have come from considerable distances, and are living inthe boarding-house 
attached to the school. The age of the girls in the Bidyalaya ranges from 
eight to sixteen, and married girls, say, of twenty-five or thirty years of age, 
are sometimes sent to the school by their husbands to have the benefit of the 
education imparted there, and learn household duties (cooking, sewing, &c.). 
The orphan, too, is not left out in the cold, and the Samaj has about ten or 
twelve orphanages: two in Ajmere, one in Ferozepur (a large one), two or 
three in Lahore, and one in Bareilly, to which Government gives a grant-in- 
aid of Rs. 2-% for every orphan boy or girl they support. So much, 
indeed, does the Government a) Saag the Samaj’s philanthropy in this 
matter, that it has given the munificent sum of Rs. 16,000 to the Ajmere 
Orphanage, and during the stress and storm of the famine period, used to or 
Rs. 150 per month to the same institution. Amritsar, Rawalpindi an 
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Allahabad also boast of one orphanage a piece. The Samaj has about ten 
female preachers, self-sacrificing ladies of high rank at Meerut, Ajmere, 
Lucknow, and cther places, who preach to their own sex in the places where 
they live, and two of whom, Hari Devi and Surendra Bala, the latter, the wife 
of Dr. Ram Chandra of Meerut, preach among members of the sterner sex as 
well. They all advocute social and religious reform. The female members of 
the Samaj hold meetings of their own, and are, generally speaking, an 
advanced clars. The Arya Samaj consists of over a lakh of registered 
members, among whom there are many Rajas, Maharajas, and other 
men of light and leading, ‘he Chiefs of Jodhpore, Shahpara, Partabghur, 
and many States in Central India and Rajputana are sympathisers of 
the Arya Samaj movement, The Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College at 
Lahore has a fund amounting to four lakhs orso. The orphans under 
the Samaj’s care are taught industrial work over and above the 3 Rs.’ so as to 
be able to earn their living. ‘The Arya Samaj sent preachers to the Madras 
Presidency for the elevation of the Shanars, who came into prominence in 
connection with the late Tinnevelly riots. Sannyasins and Brakmocharins are 
also amongst the preachers of the Arya Samaj. The Samaj has also an 
influential press, consisting of newspapers, published in English, Hindi, Urdu, 
and Guzerati, and also a tract society in the Punjab, which prints and issues 
small tracts at a very cheap rate. ‘lhe Samaj, in fact, is one of the most useful 
institutions that exist in this country for the reformation of society and the 

propagation of religious and moral truths. 
254. The Indian Nation publishes the following remarks in its issue of 

the 14th instant :— 

ee ere. ‘One of the highest distinctions that can be 
conferred upon a servant of the Crown in India, is, said His Excellency the 
Viceroy in unveiling the statue of Lord Lansdowne, perpetual commemoration 
on the historic maidan of Calcutta. But what would the distinction be worth, 
if it came to be a matter of course? If every Viceroy, so long as he did not 
alienate his own countrymen in India by uncompromising impartiality towards 
the natives, came to be honoured withastatue ? If Lieutenant-Governors also could 
generally count on the distinction? A distinction that becomes common ceases 
to be a distinction ; and neither bronze nor marble perpetuates a name that is 
not associated with beneficent deeds, that is not recalled by a grateful people 
with tears and sighs. ‘The Vicoroy seems to have been rather hard put to it 
to discover the achievements of Lord Lansdowne. He could mention only 
four: First, the expansion of the Legislative Councils; second, the execution 
of the policy of Imperial Service Contingents; third, the closing of the 
mints; and fourth, the Kabul Convention of 18938. For the first and the 
second, the real credit belongs to Lord Dufferin; the third was the necessary 
consequence of the policy adopted at home under the advice of experts; and | 
the fourth is a doubtful achievement; for it bas increased the subsidy of the — 
Amir, but resulted in no particular advantage to our Government. Naturally 
Lord Curzon was silent over the failures and blunders of his predecessor. .And 
he performed a real éus de force when he eulogised Lord Lansdowne as War 
Minister, —‘ his sagacious forethought, administrative energy and loyal cham- 
pionship.’ ‘The. yes of contemporaries are apt to be fascinated by the glare 
of the battle-ficld, and the sound that vibrates in all our ears is the music of 
victory. But when the shouting has died down and the dusts of controversy. 
are laid, I suspect it will be found that, with a conscientious and purposeful 
tenacity that never wavered, and with a dignity that stooped neither to self- 
exculpation nor to reproach, the War Minister pursued his thankless path, aid 
laid the foundation of those victories which our brave soldiers were destined 
to win.’ The rhetorical resources even of Lord Curz:n would have been 
unavailing for the purposes of commendation if the statue had to be unveiled 
this time last year. It is precisely because English arms had triumphed on the 
battle-ficld and the music of victory vibrates in English ears at this moment, 
that the compliment has become possible. The dark past has been whitewashed. 
About the best feature of Lord Lansdowne’s Viceroyalty was his behaviour as 
Chancellor of our University. He presided at every convocation ; he granted 
to graduates of a particular status the right of electing two Fellows. And 
generally it may be observed he not only respected the freedom of the 


( 8 ) 


University, but, as a true Liberal, he was a friend of High Education and of 
educated natives, He was not jealous even of the educated Bengalee, and 
he conferred on many worthy sons of the soil high honours and offices. 
Lord Lanedowne had the instincts of a Liberal, but had seldom the firmness to 
assert himself and resist the prejudices and the counsel of the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy.” ee 

255. The Amrita Bazzr Putrika’s special correspondent, writing of His 

Honour’s visit to Bihar, says that Sir John Wood: 
burn’s name has become a household word and 
that by his recent tourhe has more than ever endeared himself to the people. But 
what struck the ‘‘ special correspondent” most during His Honour’s stay at Bibar 
was his most cordial, almost affectionate, conduct towards Mr. Sunder, the Sub- 
divisional Officer of Bihar. ‘‘ His Honour’s behaviour meant as if to say—‘ See 
here is a model officer of the Government which fact the Government has come 
to know from the many complaints made against him.’ Soon after the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s departure, some interested persons set afloat the rumour 
that Mr. Sunder was going to be made a District Magistrate. The good people 
of Bihar would be glad of it. They would be still more glad if Mr. Sunder 
went as dhoveener:Genenal of Canada.” 

- 256. Referring to the foregoing letter, the Editor is gratified to learn 

 -— that Sir John Woodburn’s visit has convinced the 

se general body of the people that they will no longer 

be subjected to any oppression in the name of the plague. He notes his corre- 

spondent’s objection to the manner in which His Honour received the Sub- 

divisional Officer of Bihar, who has managed to make himself unpopular with 

a large section of the people in consequence of some of his ill-advised acts and 
measures. : 

The discretion herein given to put questions calculated to elicit intformation 
regarding the pressure of the land revenue assessment has not been exercised 
at all. The matter is one which has engaged the keenest attention throughout 
India since the commencement of the present famine, and the Commissioners 
would not have been travelling outside the scope of their legitimate functions, 
if they had collected information from non-officials showing how the assess- 
ments of Government have affected the staying power and the resources of the 
people. ‘The information which the Government is now collecting through the 
Local Governments will be purely official information, and therefore necessarily 
one-sided. It would have helped His Excellency a great deal in arriving ata 
correct decision, if full advantage had been taken of the instructions contained 
in paragraph 4 of the Resolution and views of those who are actually affected 
by the assessments, and who therefore are in a better position to know where 
the shoe pinches, had been collected with a view to supplement official 
opinion. | 

There is no doubt, of course, that the Local Governments will do their best 
to gather together correct information, but many things which cannot possibly 
be known to officers of Government, and which can only be made clear by non- 
official evidence, will remain unknown for want of a medium through which 
the latter could be authoritatively placed before the Government. It is no 
doubt open to the people to submit memorials, but they are seldom given the 
attention they deserve. Evidence given before a commission and subjected 
to cross-examination would have constituted a more valuable material and 
would have carried preater weight. A feeling of disappointment is entertained 
that such an opportunity to find out what the people feel and think has not 
been utilized, and it is asked if it is yet too late to do so. | 

It would not have been a matter of nich ditficulty to arrange, 1n con- 
sultation with the leaders of the native communities, to call as witneases a 
limited number of representative malguzarg and tenants in the Central Pro- 
vinces, 

An instance of the importance of the suggestion made above with a view 
to somewhat enlarge the scope of the enquiry now proceeding before the 
Famine Commission is cited. Bilaspur is, perhaps, the most heavily-enhanced 
district in the Central Provinces, and it has been openly alleged that the 
enhancements there have gone very much beyond what the people can bear. 
In any case, it has been said that even if justified by the progress of tlie 


His Honour at Paina, 
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district since the old settlement, they should have been introduced progres- 
sively and not allat once. The justice of this complaint has been admitted 
even by such a high authority as the Secretary of State for India. Now 
publicity has been given to facts which go to show that in 1886 there was in 
this district as grievous a failure of crops as in 1896. ' But here the similarity 
ends. While there was hardly any need to organise state relief in 1886, in 

1896-97 this district was one of those most acutely affected; and, in spite 
of all the efforts of Government, the mortality here was something 
appalling. 

Speaking of the failure of crops in 1886, the Famine Commission of 
1898 said, ‘‘the ease with which the Chhatisgurh Division (which includes 
Bilaspur District) sustained the disastrous season of 1886 strongly corroborated 
the often-expressed opinion as to the great resources of this tract.” But wh 
did the people behave differently in 1896? Why were they unable to tide 
over seasonal failure without extensive Government aid? and why, even with 
such aid, they showed such a lamentable want of staying power as to startle 
the public and the Government itself by the heavy mortality which took 
place among them? In the interval between 1886 and 1896 the country had 
been opened up by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, but evidently this had not 
people. The only other change in theie economic 
condition had been that which is connected with the new settlement, which 
came into force somewhere about the years 1889—91. Is 1t not a matter for 
serious consideration and enquiry whether the assessments of this new settle- 
ment had anything to do with the great decline in the staying power of the 
people as evidenced by the different manner in which they bore two similar 
crup failures, one before and the other after the new settlement? 

257. The Amrita Bazar Pairika = ie 14th yor publishes seven 

| . uestions which appear in a leaflet, entitled “The 
PO ob ao ruth about the le issued by Mr. Stead and his 
adherents, and to those questions it adds the 


following :— 

“ Why is Mr. Stead, of all men, so anxious to put a stop to this war ? 
Why is he so seemingly unpatriotic as to bring such serious charges against 
his own country? An _ exceedingly popular man, he has made himself 
most unpopular in England by his attitude in this Boer war. Why? Has 
he been bribed by the Boers? No, he has not been bribed. The reply is 
that he believes in a next world. But other Englishmen also believe in an 
after-world ? No, notin the way Mr. Stead does. Others have reasons to 
believe that there is a next world, but Mr. Stead knows that there is one. 
But what has Mr. Stead’s knowledge of the existence of the other world to do 
with his present ‘war against war?’ The answer is, he knows that men live 
after death; that men are punished or rewarded according to their karma on 
this earth; that war is always an abomination in the sight of God; and that 
men engaged in it, either directly or indirectly, are sure to suffer for under- 
taking, waging, and continuing it. Mr. Stead is not a believer in the Mussal- 
man creed that‘a man who fights against a Kaffir enjoys felicity in Heaven,’ 
or the creed of a certain section of the Hindus, which says, that ‘the man who 
dies in battle with his face towards his enemies, goes direct to Heaven.’ He 
believes in the creed that ‘a man must not only not hart his enemy, but love 
him,’ That being his duty, says Mr. Stead, it is terribly wrong of him to 
fire maxims und kill hundreds and thousands of his fellow creatures. Of 
course, it is all right if there is no next world. Butif there be any, then it 
will no doubt go very hard with those who kill fellow-beings; for the com- 
mandment of God is that ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ The safest course for man 
is to admit the existence of another world as a fact and mould his action 
accordingly.” 

258. 'The Bengalee has a leader in its issue of the 15th January 
on the strong partiality which the Bengalee 
has developed for athletics He has taken to 
7 cricket and football, was once the apt pupil of 
Mr. Spencer, the a¢ronaut, and turned, parachutist, and now, in the wonderful 
success Of the circus companies which he has started, his adaptability receives 
another notable illustration. The writer then speaks in glowing terms of the 


Pr>fessor Bose’s Circus and the 
adaptability of the Bengalee. 
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performances he witnessed at Bose’s Circus, and with reference to the tiger- 
tamer, Bir Badal Chand, the Bengalee Muhammadsn, a member of a race hither- 
to supposed to be without pluck or courage, he says: The history of modern 
Bengal,—at any rate that portion of it which deals with the historian’s estimate 
of the national character—must he re-cast in the light of modern experience. 


259. The Amrita Bazar Patrika reports the story of the wild boar and 
, the editor of the Bikash of Barisal (paragraph 245), 
Wild beasts at Backergunge. = hich is the result’ of the wholesale disarmament 


of Backergunge. 


260. ‘The Bengalee, in its issue of the 15th instant, again writes in flatter- 
ing terms of Babu Soshi Bhusan Dutt, the District 
Engineer of Tippera, upon whom Government has 
conferred the title of Rai Bahadur, The distinction in his case is well merited, 
and no one can deny that if he has had to work hard for it, he has also had 
to wait for it for a very long time. 


261. The following leaderette appears in the same issue of that 
paper: — 

The financial prospect before us is by no means 
assuring. Though the Secretary of State has made a grant to India, and 
though the absence of large contingents from the permanent garrison of India, 
in South Africa and China, has minimised military experditure to a consider- 
able degree, yet the prospect before us is as gloomy asever. There isa 
rumour abroad that the bitter experiences obtained in South Africa, as to the 
defects and shortcomings of the British Army, will lead to costly experiments 
being made in respect of the Indian Garrison out of the Indian Exchequer. 
The savings that were expected will probably be swallowed uP in these 
experiments; and India will remain where slie is, if she is not really thrown 
backwards. It is believed that orders have been or are to be shortly sent out 
to Europe for improved and costly equipments and armaments. 

262. The Bengale of the 15th January is glad to see that the Bihar 
Sugar Committee have not let the grass grow 
under their feet, that they have already collected 
a mass of first-hand information, and are already in a position to declare that 
sugar, if planted in rotation to indigo, should yield a handsome dividerd— 
provided that the necessary capital be forthcoming. Perhaps, continues the 
writer, as Government has, in its benignness, appointed a Commission to 
devise means for resuscitating the tottering indigo industry of Bihar, it ma 
also see its way to furnish the capital; and this leads him to remark that if 
Government had shown equal solicitude for resuscitating even some of the 
indigenous industries of India, which have been killed outright by foreign 
competition, then, perhaps, the Indians would not have so speedily become 


a nation of paupers. Indigo is not the only industry that demands the foster- 
ing care of the State. 


263. Under the mange heading the Amrita Bazar Pairika has a 

i ae eader in its issue of the 15th instant to the 
Khaki admini : : ° 

mestiorefoae “8 * neglect on the part of the Government in develop- 


_ ing the resources of the country, while they un- 
necessarily confine their attention to expend their money in dealing with 


foreign pulitics. Local Governments exist to stamp out crime and maintain 
the authority of the Executive. The Magistrate representing his Sovereign 
sits in the midst of millions. His power is irresistible; his will is almost 
law. Day in and day out he and his subordinates have almost one work to 
do,—to issue summons and warrants and to send cople to gaol. 

_ The multiplication of courts has been followed by the multiplication of 
crime. Previously men had to be guided by reason and not impulse, and 
they adjusted their differences themselves. But now, if a man finds himself 
insulted, he runs to the court which is near at hand, and thus ruins himself 
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and his opponent. If, even now, the Magistrates were to refuse to take com- 


plaint at the first instance, three-fourths of the cases would disappear from the 
courts, and the jails wouldbe thinned in no time, 

The writer urges that the stamping out of crime ought to be at least 
equally important with such works as the development of the resources of the 
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country, and expects that the British Government will take care of the 
physical, mental and moral eo ege of the people; that they will improve 
agriculture, arts, industry and the commerce of the country, and make India 
the rival of or even beat America; and that they will procure for the raiyats the 
best markets possible, &c., &c. 

But this neglect of domestic reforms is found to exist in England itself 
which is engrossed in the profitless task of pacifying China and the country 
of the Boers, so it is not surprising that the same conditions of things prevails 
in this country. 

264. The Bengalee,in an article in its issue of the 15th January, is in 

cordial agreement with the protest of the Indian 


Engineering that Engineers from England should 
be imported when local men are available, and trusts that the Government 


of India will record a similar protest against this boycotting of indigenous 
talent, In this matter the writer says: ‘‘ We are fighting, not only the battle 
of the Indian, but also of the domiciled Anglo-Indian and Europeans. 
The Anglo-Indian Association, instead of fighting for shadows, ought to com- 
bine with the Indian Associations for the promotion of their common interests, 
In many matters their interests are common; and why should they not stand 
shoulder to shoulder to defend or extend them?” 


265. In conferring the title of Rai Bahadur on Babu Soshi Bhusan Dutt, 
: the District Engineer of ‘lippera, for his work in 
4 oa Soshi Bhosan Dutt Baha- Gonnection with the Chin-Lushai Expedition of 
1889-90, the Hindoo Patriot of the 16th January 

says Government has shown its appreciation of sterling worth and most valua- 
able and tried services. | 


266. One of the crying wants of the people of India, says the Fengalee 

of 16th January 1901, is the want of good drinking 
water from which thousands die. As zamindars no 
longer excavate tanks and provide their people with good drinking water, 
Sir John Woodburn and Lord Curzon are appealed to to solve the problem. 
Roads and railways are more generally constructed as famine relief measures, 
Tanks and canals are suggested as being equally useful. 


= 267. Writing of the af wel article . vramaeoe Yate’s ‘Khorasan and 

. eistan,’’? which that journal commended to the atten- 
en at ee tion of the see 4 riters in the Indian Press, who 
believe or affect to believe that Russia gives her subjects better chances in Central 
Asia than England offers tothe native in—India, the Bengalee, in a leaderette 
in its issue of the 16th January, defends the ‘‘ numerous writers in the Indian 
Press” asfollows: ‘In the first place, the culprits, aforesaid, have never said 
that Russian rule is in every respect better than British rule, All that they have 
said is that in ceréatn respects, Russian rule offers better opportunities for dis- 
tinction to the subject race than British rule. We still adhere to this state- 
ment, and the Pioneer has nothing which induces us to change our opinion. 
The Pioneer, indeed, refers to the case of Alikhanoff, but conveniently 
forgets to examine the question whether it is possible for a native of India 
to attain under the British Government to a position corresponding to that at 
one time held by Alikhanoff under the rule of the White Czar; for that is 
precisely the point in the complaint of the numerous sinners whom the 
Pioneer lectures with all the severity of a rural pedagogue. Then as regards 
the all but total exclusion of natives, even from the most insignificant clerk- 
ships, the Pioneer overlooks two essential points, In the first place, there 1s 
a paucity of qualified natives. In the second place, the machinery of Russian 
ministration is not so elaborate as that of British administration. And now 
comes the point which, above everything else, we should like to ‘commend 
to the attention’ of the Pioneer. It is because the Russian method of ad- 
ministration is simpler and infinitely less costly than the British method, the 
burden of taxation is much lighter in Central Asia than in India. Moreover, 
the backwardness of Russian commercial enterprise has prevented those 
regions from being so effectually exploited as India has been and is being 
drained by England. ‘Therefore the native of Central Asin can very well do 
without insignificant clerkships, He is happy as he is, and is not at all eager 
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to be Russianised as the Indians are being Anglicised. The loss of Govern- 
ment service, civil as well as military, is not, therefore, an inconsolable 
calamity to the native of Central Asia. As we have said, he does not care for 
such crumbs from the conquering Russian’s table. India, on the other hand, 
has become so impoverished, the extinction of her indigenous industries has 
already caused such wholesale impoverishment among her sons, that one 
trembles to think of the fate of the natives of India, were they delarred from 
Government service. But the native of Central Asia, upon wh:se shoulders 
the burden of taxation falls lightly, is not so helplessly dependent upon service 
under Government for his subsistence. He, of course, has his disadvantages. 
But he can, at any rate, manage to exist without accepting service under 
Government.” 
268. The Hindoo Patriot of the 16th January devotes a column and a 
half to the reply of the Conamities of the Chamber 
of Commerce to the Government of India on the 
measures which have been suggested for the consideration of the Government 
of India with regard to the freer use of currency notes. _ 

The Committee of the Chamber, this newspaper goes on to say, have 
voiced the opinion of the whole country. Great inconvenience is felt in not 
finding facilities for cashing notes. The consequence is that the country 
people are not willing to take notes. ‘They have not that confidence in notes 
as they have in coined silver, and, as the Committee of the Chamber have 
pointed out, it is next to impossible to carry for trade purposes bags of coined 


Popularizing of currency notes. 


silver from place to place and to the distant parts of the country. If it be the . 


object of paper currency to popularise currency notes immediate measures 
should be devised to afford facilities for cashing them. The writer hardly 
understands what the Government of India mean by saying that the facility for 
encashment ofthe notes of every circle at every treasury in India is an obligation 
which it is hardly conceivable that Government could safely undertake. If 
it is not the obligation of the Government to undertake such an obligation, 
on whom should the obligation devolve? It is no use saymg that at some 
future day the Government may find themselves in a more favourable position 
in regard to available cash reserves. When that time will come it is difficult 
to imagine. The assertion made with regard to available cash reserves will 
-only have the effect of diminishing the credit of Government with the country 
people, and enhancing the unpopularity cf currency notes, The question 
mor | pertinently be asked why should the paper currency be allowed to assume 
such enormous proportions if there be no available cash reserves? It is well- 


known that serious drawbacks and objections exist to all proposals for affording 


facilities for cashing notes, but itis not known that any scheme which the 
Goverrment of India have matured to enhance their credit has been devised. 
‘The time has come to carefully consider this question, and the Chamber, should 
have insisted upon the Government to take immediate steps. 

269. The Amrita Bazar Pairika of the 16th January criticises the speech 
of the Viceroy at the unveiling of Lord Lans- 
downe’s statue. It finds the explanation of Lord 
Curzon’s opening remark that “the task ot 
speaking of a predecessor was a ‘ pleasant’ and ‘delicate’ one,” in the fact thaf 
a successful Viceroy was sure to find the task of criticising his predecessor, who 
was a failure, a pleasant one, but as this explanation involves a little malicious- 
ness, it rejects it. 

The leader writer uext finde it impossible to persuade the people of 
India to believe that Lord Curzon’s allusion to Lord Lansdowne’s ‘ wonder- 
fully engaging charm of manner,” &c., was not sarcasm pure and simple. 

The rest of the article reviews Lord Lansdowne’s administration which is 
severely condemned. 


Lord Curzon and Lord L[ans- 
downe. 
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